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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS, 


A Differtation on Nofes, by Lucy Watfon, has more Malevolence than 
Wit. Ifit is actionable (asthe great Law-Luminaries inform us) to take a 
Man by the Nofe, it muff at leaft be as highly culpable to ufe the fame 
Liberty with that prominent Feature in a Lady’s Countenance. 


The Female Senate is received, and fhall appear in our next. 


Reconciliation, a Poem, by A. B. addreffed to their Graces the Duke 
and Duchefs of Marlborough, is under confideration. 


Winter, an Ode to Lorenzo, is not without Merit; but, if our Mermory 
is to be relied on, it has already appeared in Print. 


A Curious Examination fhall certainly obtain a Plaee in our next Pub- 
lication. 


Verfes on the Marriage of the Margrave of Anfpach with Dowager 
Lady Craven, are not entitled to a Place. They are crippled beyond 
Meafure, and deflitute of cither Rhime or Reafon. 


Such Things Ought to Be, a Poem, is received. 


Anecdotes of Mr. Macklin are alfo received, many of which reflect great 
Honour on that Veteran ; but the Style is uncouth, and wants Animation : 
in many Inftances indeed it wants Correftion. We fincerely join with the 
Author of thefe Anecdotes, in wifhing the Old Gentleman a very large 
Sub{cription for his Dramatic Pieces, : 
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Olfervations on the Key, Cross, and 
Hanb. 


‘THE key, among the Muffulmen, is 

nearly what the crofs is with Chrif- 
tians ; the chief fign of the faith. A- 
mong the Arabians it had much the fame 
functions and power as the keys of St. 
Peter with us ; the power of binding 
and loofening, and of opening and fhut- 
ting the gates of heaven. We read in 
the Koran: “ Is not God almighty and 
merciful, in favour of men who believe 
in him, and write ? Did not he give to 
his legate the power of heaven which is 
above, and of fire which is beneath ? 
With the key, did he not give to him the 
title and power of a porter, that he may 
open to thofe whom he fhall have cho- 
fen ?” 

The key was alfo the armorial enfign 
of the Andalufian Moors: as foon as 
they entered Spain, they bore it on their 
ftandards ; and Gliblaltath, now Gib- 
raltar, the name given it by the Moors, 
and which fignifies the Mountain of the 


Entry, was thus named, becaufe it was | 


Jooked upon as the key of the fMrait 


| through which the ocean enters into the 

Mediterranean : and, for the Moors, it 
was likewife the gate through which 
they found an entrance into Spain. 
Therefore the key over the gate of the 
Alhambra, ereéted by the Moors in 
Granada, may be taken in feveral ac- 
ceptations, either as a fymbol of the 
Mahometan faith, or as a fimple armo- 
rial enfign. 

The hand near the key had, among 
the Moors, three myfterious fignifica- 
tious. It was a defignation of Provi-~ 
dence, and the prototype or rather a- 
bridgment of the law. The hand is 
compofed of four fingers and a thumb 5 
whence the law of the Mahometans con- 
tains five fundamental precepts: the 
firft is, to believe in God and in his pro- 
phet ; the fecond, to pray ; the third, 
to give alms; the fourth, to faft during 
the month of Rahmadan : the fifth, to 
vifit the temple of Mecca and that of 
Medina. Words are ufelefs in the law 
of Mahomet; all its dodtrines, and 
their derivatory precepts, are founded 
on the profeffion of their faith in the 
which the Muflulmen 
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| unity of God, 













































have continually in their mouths, La 
aliah illab allab, ‘* There is no God 
but God.” Confequently the whole of 
“Aahometanifm may be confined within 
the hand. 

The Arabs fiill believe that the hand, 
by its form, became a powerful defence 
againft the-cnemies of the law; and 
might operate miracles by knowing 
how to give it certain figures, and chang- 
ing them according tothe courfe of the 
ftars, planets, and ‘conftellations, The 
hand was honoured with equal refpect 
among us, during the ages of ignorant 
credulity :, it has been made the founda- 
tion of the idle dreams of fortune-tellers. 
The profeflors of chiromancy have pre- 
tended, that ev man carrics in his 
hand the mateoel ble deftiny. The li- 
neaments which nature has traced there, 
and others occafioned by accident, have 
furnifhed a fubje&t for many learned vo- 
lumes. ‘The manner of employing the 
hand as a defence againft fafcination, as 
fill received in Spain, is to fhut it, and 

afs the thumb, in the form of a crofs, 

tween the middle and the fore-fingers. 
In this manner a young handfome wo- 
man imagines fhe fcreens herfelf, and 

referves her children from the malicious 
ea of an old one. The Spanifh wo- 
men fill put round'the necks of their 
children, a kind of collar made with lit- 
tle hands of box, ebony, or ivory, to 
preferve them from enchantments ; a 
fuperftition which they have received 
from the Moors. 


The Lover’s Heart. 





The Lover’s HEART. 


THE following tale is recorded in the 

hiftorical memoirs of Champagne, 
by Bougier. It has been a favourite na- 
rative with the old Romance writers; 
and the principal incident, however ob- 
jectionable, has been difplayed in feveral 
modern poems. It is probable, that the 
true hiflory will be acceptible, for it’s 
tender and amorous incident, to the fair 


reader. 

The lord de Coucy, vaflal to the count 
de Champagne, was one of the moft ac- 
complithed youths of histime. He lov- 
ed, with an excels of paffion, the lady 
of the lord du Fayel, who felt for him 
reciprocal ardours. It was with the moft 
poignant grief this lady heard her lover 
acquaint her, that he had refolved to-ac- 











company the king and the count de 
Champagne to the .wars. of the Holy 
Land ; but fhecould not oppofe his withes, 
becaule the hoped that his abfence might 
difllpate the jealoufy of her hufband. 
The time departure having come, 
thele two lovers parted with forrows of 
the molt lively tendernefs. The lady, 
in quitting her lover, prefented-him with 
fome rings, fome diamonds, and with a 
firing that fhe had woven herfelf of his 
own hair, intermixed with filk and but - 
tons of large pearls, to ferve him, accord- 
ing to the fafhion of thofe days, to tie a 
magnificent hood which covered this hel- 
met. ‘This he gratefully accepted, and 
inftantly departed. 

‘When he arrived in Paleftine, he re- 
ceived at the fiege of Acre, in t191, in 
glorioufly afcending the ramparts, a 
wound, which was declared mortal. He 
employed the few moments he had to live 
in writing to the lady du Fayel; and he 
made uleof thofe fervid expreffions which 
were natural to him in his afflictive fitu- 
ation. He ordered his {quire to embalm 
his heart after his death, and to convey 
It to his beloved miftrefs, with the pre-* 
fents he had received from her hands in 
quitting her. 

The fquire, faithful to the dying com- 
mands of his mafter, returned immedi- 
ately to France, to prefent the heart and 
the prefents to the lady of du Fayel. 
But, when he approached the caftle of 
this lady, he concealed himfelf in the 
neighbouring wood, till he could find 
fome favourable moment to compleat his 
promife. He had the misfortune to be 
obferved by the hufband of this lady, 
who recognized him, and who immedi- 
ately fufpe&ted he came in fearch of his 
wife with fome meflage from his mafter. 
He threatened to deprive him of his life, 
if he did not divulge what had occafioned 
him to come there. The fquire gave 
him for anfwer, that his mafter was dead ; 
but du Fayel not believing it, drew his 
fword to murder him. This man, fright- 
ened at the peril in which he found him- 
felf, confefled every thing ; and put into 
his hands the heart and letter of his maf- 
ter. Du Fayel, prompted by the felleft 
revenge, ordered his cook to mince the 
heart ;, and, having mixed it with meat, 
he caufed a ragout to be made, which 
he knew pleafed the talte of his wife, and 
had it ferved to her. This lady eat gree- 


dily of the dith. After the repait, da 
Fayel 














Fayel inquired of his wife, if the~had 
found the ragout according to her tafte: 
fhe anfwered him, that fhe had found it 
excellent. ‘* It is for thisreafon,’ he re- 
plied, * that I caufed it to be ferved to 
you, for it is a kind of meat which you 
very much liked. You have, madam,’ 
the favage du Fayel continued, ¢ eat the 
heart of the lord de Coucy.’ But this 
fhe would not believe, till he fhewed her 
the letter of her lover, with the {tring 
of his hair, and the diamonds fhe had 
given him. ‘Then, fhuddering in the 
anguith of her fenfations, and urged by 
the darkeft defpair, the told him—* It 
is true that I loved that heart, becaufe it 
merited to be loved: for never could it 
find it’s fuperior ; and, fince I have eat- 
en of fo nobie a meat, and that my 
fiomach is the tomb of fo precious a 
heact, I will take care that nothing of 
inferior worth fthall be mixed with it.’ 
Grief and paffion choaked her utterance. 
She retired into her chamber : the clofed 
the door for ever; and, refufing to ac- 
cept of confolation or food, the amiable 
victim expired on the fourth day. 





Ox the NiFK A, or maintenance of a Wife, 
according to the Muffulman Laws. 
From Hamilton's Hedaya, or Guide. 


WHEN a woman furrenders herfelf 
into the cuflody of her hufband, it 
is incumbent upon him thencefoth to fup- 
ly her with food, cleathing, and lodg- 
ing, whether fhe be a Muflulman or an 
Infidel, becaufe {uch is the precept both 
in the Koran and in the traditions ; and 
alfo, becaufe maintenance is a recom- 
pence for the matrimonial reftraint ; 
whence it is that where a perfon is in 
cultody of another cn account of any 
demand, or fo forth, his fubfiftence is 
incumbent upon the other,—as when a 
public magiitrate, for inftance, is im- 
prifoned on account of any mal-admi- 
niftration in his office, in which cafe his 
fubfiftence muft be provided from the 
public treafury; and as the authorities 
upon which this proceeds make no dif- 
tinctions between a Muflulman and an 
Infidel, the rule holds the fame with re- 
{pect to cither in the prefent cafe. 
In adjuiting the obligation of the 
Nifka, or niaintenance of a wife, regard 
is to be had to the rank and condition 
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both of her and her hufband: thus, if the 
parties be both wealthy, he muft fup- 
port her in an opulent manner; if they 
are both poor, he,is required only to pro« 
vide for her accordingly; and if he be 
rich and fhe poor, he is to afford her a 
moderate fubfiftence, fuch as is below 
the former, and above the latter. The 
compiler of this work fays, that this is 
the opinion adopted by Khalaf; and 
that decrees pais accordingly. Koorokhes 
is of opinion that the rank and condi- 
tion of the hufband alone is to be re- 
garded, (and fuch alfo is the dodtrine 
of Shafei,) becaufe the facred text fays, 
* Let him fupport her according to his 
ability."—-The ground of Khafaf’s opi- 
nion is a tradition refpecting the pies 
phet, who, on a woman applying to 
him for his judgment upon this point, 
faid-to her, ‘take from the property 
of your hufband, whatever may fuffice 
for the fubfiftence of yourfelf and your 
child in the cuftomary way,’ ent 
which it appears, that the circumftances 
of the woman are to be regarded as well 
as thofe of the man, for maintenance is 
incumbent only fo far as may fuffice for 
the purpofe incended by it; and as a wo- 
man in mean circumftances has no occa- 
lion for the fame fubfiftence as one who 
is accuftomey to live in affluence, fuch is 
(with refpect to her) unneceflary; and 
as to the text above quoted by Shafei, 
it meas no more than that if the wo- 
man be in affluent circumftances, and her 
hufband otherwife, he fhall fupport her 
according to his ability, and the remain- 
der or difference fhall be a debt upon 
him. By the expreflion ‘ cuftomary 
way,’ that is, a medium between the 
circumflances of the wife and thole of 
the hufband, where the former happens 
to be rich and the latter poor; and as 
the prophet in his decifion left this to the 
judgment of the parties themfelves, the 
proportion is not {pecifically determined 
by the law.—Shafei has fo determined 
it, faying that the Nifka or maintenance 
incumbent upon a hufband in behalf of 
his wife, if he be opulent, is two mids, 
or about one thoufand dirms (between 
eighteen and twenty-two pounds afnu- 
ally,)—if poor, one mid ; if in middling 
circumftances, one anda half: this 
however, is not admitted, becaufe a thing 
declared to be incumbent ** fo far as may 
fuffice” cannot be Iegally fixed at any 
ipecific 


















































ific rate, as the proportion muft ne- 
ily vary according to circum- 
If a woman refufes to furrender herfelf 
to her hufband, on account of her dower, 
that is, on account of its not having 


pur to her,) her maintenance does 
not drop, 


oF 


| 


but is incumbent upon the 

hufband, although the be not yet within 

his cutlody, fince her refufal is only in 

rfuance of her right, and confequent- 

bth objection to the matrimonial cufto- 
y originates with the hufband. 

If a wife be difubedient or refractory, 
and goes abroad without her hufband’s 
confent, the is not intitled to any fup- 

from him until the returns and makes 
fubmiffion, becaufe the rejection of the 
matrimonial reftraint in this inftance ori- 
gous with her: but when hhe returns 
ome, the is then fubject to it, for which 
reafon the again becomes entitled to her 
fupport as before. It is otherwife where 
a woman refiding in the houfe of her 
hufband refufes to admit him to htr 
embraces, as fhe is entitled to mainte- 
nance, notwithftanding her oppoficion, 
becaufe, being then in his power, he may, 
if he pleafes, compel her. 

If a man's wife be too young to bear 
a child her maintenance is not intum- 
bent upon him :—contrary to the cafe of 
a ‘fick’ woman to whom maintenance 
is due, although the be incapable.—Shafei 
fays that maintenance is due to an infant 
wife, becaufe he holds it to be a return 
for the matrimonial propriety. in the fame 
manner as it is with reipect to a flave for 
the propriety in his perfonal fervice. 
Other doctors maintain that in the cafe 
of an intant wife, the dower is due, but 
not maintenance. 

But if the hufband be an. infant, and 
the wife an adult, the is entitled to her 
maintenance at his expence, becaule the 
delivery of the perfon has been perfor- 
med on her part ; the obftacle exifts only 
on the part of the hufband. 

If a woman be imprifoned for debt, 
her hufband is not, if required, to fup- 
port her, becaufe the objection to the 
snatrimonial cuftody does not in this cafe 
originate with him, whether her impri- 
fonment be owing to herfelf, or other- 
wife (as where fhe is poor and unable to 
difcharge the debt.) And, in the fame 
manner, if a woman be forcibly leized 
and carried off by any perfon, the has 
ne claim to maintenance fiom her huf- 
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| her cafe and comfort ; 






band; and foalfo, if a woman go apoil 
a pilgrimage, under the charge of a re- 
lation within the prohibited degrees,—< 
becaufe the is not then in cuflody of her 
huiband, and her not being fo, is occa- 
fioned by her own voluntary act. It is 
recorded from Aboo Yoofafs, that a wo- 
man upon a pilgrimage is entitled to 2 
maintenance from her hhufband, as her un- 
dertaking ‘ the indifpenfible pilgrimage? 
(1. ¢. to Mecca) is a fufficient pretext for 
her leaving him ; but he allows her only 
a Nitka-Hizr, or fupport, as in a fettled 
place; and not a Nifka-Sifr, or fupport 
as upon a journey; asthe former only is 
incumbent upoh the hufband, not the 
latter. But if the hufband accompanies 
his wife upon her pilgrimage, her main- 
tenance is then incumbent upon, him, 
becaufe in this cafe fhe continues in his 
cuftody ; but the is entitled to a Nifka- 
Hizr only, and not to a Nifka-Sifr, as 
he is not the occafion of her travelling ; 
whence it is that he is not obliged to 
furnifh her with a conveyance. 

If a woman falls fick in her hufband’s 
houfe, fhe is flill entitled to a mainte« 
nance. ‘This is upon a principle of be- 
nevolence, as analogy would fuggeft 
that fhe is not entitled to maintenance, 
where fhe falls fick, fo far as to be inca- 
pable of the firft conjugal duty; but the 
reafon for a more favourable cunftruction 
of the law inthis cafe is, that the fil? 
remains in cuftody, as her hufband may 
affociate with her, and fhe may continue 
to fuperintend his domeftic concerns, 
the impediment arifing from her ficknefs 
being no more than an accidental occur- 
rence.—1Itis recorded from Aboo Yoofaf, 
that if a woman deliver herfelf into the 
cuftody of her hufband, and then falls 
fick, the is ftill entitled to maintenance ; 
but if the falls fick firft, and then deli- 
vers herfelf to him, fhe has no claim to 
maintenance until her recovery, as the 
furrender of her perfon is not in this 
cafe complete: and the learned in the 
law admit thisto be a proper diftinc- 
tion. | 

The maintenance of the wife’s fer- 
vants is incumbent upon her hufband, as 
well as that of the wife herfelf, provid- 
ed he be in opulent circumftances, be- 
caufe he is obliged to provide Lis wife’s 
maintenance, * fo far as may fuffice ; 
and it is not fufficient, unlefs her fervants 
alfo be f{upported, they being effential to 
but it is not ab. 

folutely 








, 


folutely incumbent upon him to provide 
a maintenance for more than one fervant, 
according to Haneefa and Mohammed. 
Aboo Yoofaf fays he muft provide main- 
tenance for two fervants, as one is re- 

uired for fervice within the houfe, and 
the other out of doors.—The arguments 
of Haneefa and Mohammed on this 
point are twofold ;—Firft, one fervant 


may anfwer both purpofes, whence two. 


are unneceflary ; fecondly, if the huf- 
band were himfelf to undertake all the 
fervices required by the wife, it would 
fuffice, and a fervant would he unnecef- 
fary ; and, in the fame manner, it fuf- 
fices if he conftitutes any fingle feryant 
his fubftitute therein; wherefore a fe- 
cond forvant is not requifite. The learn- 
ed'in the law fay, that the rate of main- 
tenance due from an opulent hufband to 
his wife’s fervants is the fame as that 
due from a poor hufband to his wife,-— 
namely, the loweft that can be admitted 
as fufficient.—Haneefa fays that a hul- 
band who is poor is not required to find 
maintenance for his wife’s fervants ; and 
this is an approved doctrine, as it is to 
be a fuppofed that the wife of a poor man 
will ferve herfelf. Mohammed holds 
that it is due from a poor hufband, in 
— fame manner. as from one more opu- 
ent. 
(To be continued ) 
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The Progrefs of an ARTIST. A Vifion. 


YOlydore, a young fculptor of Athens, 
came to be preient at the Olympic 
games at Elis. 
He had feen the ftatues of the heroes 
and the gods, which, placed round the 
ftadium, were expofed to the eyes of all 


Greece. 
He had feen the youth intoxicated 


with the Venus ot Praxiteles, and the | 


tender virgin blufh with modefty at fight 
of the Mercury of Termifander : he had 
read, in the countenance of a difciple of 
Socrates, religious awe motionlels before 
the Jupiter of Phidias. 

The thirft of fame and emulation, that 
noble emulation which ever accompanies 
great talents, take entire poflcflion of the 
heart of Polydore. He quits the circle 
of the games, and repairs to the fea-fide. 
There folitary, penfive, and_ in filence, 
he is deaf to the noife of the furge which 
breaks upon the. beach ; he hears only 
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of an Artif. 487 
the voice of Fame, proclaiming and 


immortalizing the names ofhis rivals, 
s¢ Yee, exclaimed he, Fame hall laim 
mine alfo,T will force her to publith it; I 
too will make the world fay, on feei 
me, That is be! J, in my turn, wil 
force my rivals to hear my name with 
uncafinefs. I will oblige the proud and 
haughty glance of great men to behold 
me from a lefs height, and teach the moft 
d\.dainful beauties no longer to neglect 
Polydore. The eye of my dear Ephina 
fhall meet mine with more complacency. 

Might I but canceive a mafter-piece, 
fuperior to all that Grecian fculpture has 
hitherto produced! I will endeavour ta 
combine in one fingle work, at once the 
true, the beautiful, and the fublime. 

To effe& this happy union, I hhall 
choofe the mode! from among the gods, 
theform in ideal beauty ; the charms of 
the age between adolefcence and virility ; 
andthe action, among thofe which re- 
quire only that moderate expreffion, 
in which the true admits the beautiful, 
and where the beautiful does not exclude 
the true.” 

The imagination of Polydore then 
mounted to Olympus, and pafled all the 
deities in review. He did not flop at 
Mars; he paffed by Mercury; he dif- 
dained Adonis, whom Venus alone had 
made a god, ‘I fee none but Apollo, 
faid he, which can fuit my defign: I fee 
no other than the god of day, the mafler 
of the lyre, the fon of Jupiter, and the 
vanquither of the ferpent Pytho.”” Poly- 
dore chofe A pollo, 

Already the chifels of his pupils 
have taken poffeffion of the block, 
But Polydore flops them, and takes up 
his own. 

Already is difcovered the brilliant 
furface of the nobleft, the molt har- 
monious body, a body at once the leaft 
virile, and the leaft adolefcent, limbs puri+ 
ficd from all the drofs of humanity, and 
originating one from the other. 

The chifel of Polydore trembles in 
approaching this divine head, and hefi- 
tates to unveil it ; but at length, embol- 
dened, doubtlefs, by Apollo himfelf, he 
flightly touches over the forehead, which 
inftantaneoufly thinks; he lays a greater 
ftrefs below the eyebrows, and a glance 
efcapes from the eye, which outftrips the 
arrow: he then pafles his tool over the 
lips, and they breathe forth indigna- 


tion. ; 
This 
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This is that of Belvidere ! 
This is the marble made a god by one of 
thofe creative chifels, which by telecting 
combining, or imitating nature, have 

How beautiful is this 


weg nature ! 
pombe sa ' Wow noble! How 
g, and at the fame time how 


attractive ! 
How ly is the body defigned ! 
_ Jn running over it, the eye is forced to 


follow its admirable outline. It can fto 
nowhere, We are forced to recollect | 
that this Apollo is of marble, to believe 
it to be the work of man. | 





The Discovery 3 or, a TRIP to the 
METROPOLIS.’ 


(Uluftrated with oa aaa Engrav- 
, ing. 


ACoumtry *fquire, named Jenkins, whe 
had been upwards of twenty years 
in the commiffion of the peace for the 
county of Cornwall, lately took it into 
his head to make a vifit to the capital ; 
a place he had never before feen, though 
much more than half a century of his 
days had been exhaufted. He commu- 
nicated his intention to his venerable 
dame, with whom he had been united 
about forty years in wedlock, and re- 
quefied her to accompany him in his 
journey, affuring her that fuch a jaunt 
would not yield him any perfect fatisfac- 
tion, if he was deprived of her prefence. 

The old lady (having ‘unfortunately 
loft many of her teeth) mumbled ber 
approbation of the gallantry ard polite- 
nels of her fpoufe; and affectionately 
replied, *€ That it always was her plea- 
fure, as well as her duty, to agree with 
alacrity to every meafure that would 
promote his happinefs ; and was much 
flattered by his tender declaration that 
her company was fo effentially neceflary 
for that purpofe : fhe added,* that the 
had heard fo much of London, fhe was 
anxious to have a view of it. 

The journey being thus agreed on, 
preparations were made by the antiquat- 
ed pair; and, not many days after, they 
dire&ted their courfe towards the great 
city. The old gentleman had a carri- 
age of his own, which had conveyed him 
and his deary to and from church ever 








fiuce they had been married ; but, being 








The Difcovery. 


apprehenfive that this vehicle evoudd now 
Pager unfafhionabie in the metro- 
polis, t engaged places in a flage- 
coach, , left the family equipage in 
the country. 

After a fatiguing jaunt of about three 
days and an half, ‘fquire Jenkins and his 
lady arrived at the great town, and in- 
ftantly repaired to a celebrated hotel, 
wherethey were accommodated with a 
fuite of apartments agreeable to their 


The old juftice had lived achafte and 
regular life in his village, well knowing 
that any little deviation from decorum 
there, would have drawn cenfure on him, 
ag a gentleman, and infinitely more fo as 
a magiftrate ; but he had not been many 
hours in the capital, before he began ta 
think of thofe indulgencies and gratifi- 
cations. which he had never thought of 
on his ownterritory. Being wholly un- 
known in London, he dreaded no de- 
tection, and gave a loofe tothe molt |i- 
centious propeniities. Mrs. jenkins, 
fenlible of the danger to which her huf- 
band was expofed, vigilantly obferved 
his motions, hoping to preferve him fgom 
the enormous crime of infidelity. She 
alfo bribed the waiter of the hotel to 
inform her of every fufpicious circum- 
ftance that he might difcover. As the 
old lady britied high, fhe Yoon received 
certaig intelligence that her beloved 
"fluire was at a well-known bagnio in 
the neighbourhood, and, that a certain . 
procurer had that inftant furnifhed him 
with a delicious armful of - temptation. 
Madam flew to the place of rendezvous, 
taking two or three perfons to accom- 
pany her, and there fhe beheld her amo- 
rous deary, the procurer, and the inno- 
cent-looking fair one, in the very act of 
ftriking a bargain. 

On this trying occafion, Mrs. Jenkins 
grew violent and turbulent. The juf- 
tice, perceiving that the evidence was fo 
{trong againft him, did not even attempt 
to defend himfelf; but, after fatisfying 
the young lady and her agent, calmly 
fubmitted to be comduécted back to the 
hotel by his wife. Pardon and obiivior 
was, however, promifed, on condition 
that he would return to Cornwall the 
next day: heaccepted of the terms, and 
on the following morning the affection- 
ate couple turned their backs upon the ° 
metropolis, after having feen but a very 
inconliderable part of it. 


Accouns 
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Atcoutt of the Borough of Soutu- 
WARK, &S'c. 


( From Pentiant’s London.) 


PPHE borough of Southwatk joins to 
the parith of Lambeth on the eaft, 
and conliftsof the parithes of St. Olave's; 
St. Saviour’s, St. George’s, and St. 
Thomas’s. ‘ 

It was called by the Saxons; Suth- 
verke, or the South Work, in refpect to 
feme fort or fortification bearing that 
afpect from London. It was alfo called 
the Borough, or Burg, probably for the 
fame reafon. It was long independent 
cf the city of London ; but, in confide- 
ration of the inconveniences arifing trom 
the efcape of malefaftors from the great 
capital into this place, it was, in 1527, 
granted by Edward III. to the city on 
paymient of ten pounds annually. It 
was, then called the village of South- 
wark, and afterwards the bailiwick of 
Southwark, and the mayor and com- 
monalty of London appointed the 
bailiff. This power did not feem fuffi- 
cient to remedy the evil ; a more inti- 
mate connection was thought neceflary : 
in the reign of Edward VI. on a valua- 
ble confideration paid to the crown, it 
ws formed into a twenty-fixth ward, by 
the title of Bridge Ward Without, and 
fir John Ayliff was its firft alderman. It 
had long before enjoyed the privilege of 
fending members to parliament. It is 
mentioned among the boroughs in. the 
time of Edwatd III. but the iiames of the 
firit members which appear, are Robert 
Acton and Thomas Bulle, in 1542. ] he 
members are elected by the inhabitants 
paying fcot and lot, and returned by the 
bailiff. 

‘The firft time that Southwark is men- 
tioned in hiftory, is on occafion of earl 

yodwin’s failing up the river, to attack 
the royal navy of fifty thips, lying before 
the palace of Weftminiter: this was in 
i052, when we are told he went ad 
Suthczveeree, and continued theré till the 
return of the tide. 

St. George’s chiircli is of confiderable 
antiquity: it is mentioned in f1a2, 
when Thomas of Arderne and his fon 
beftoWed it on the neighbouring monks 
of Bermondiey. It was rebuilt in 1736, 
by Price, with a [pire fteeple molt auk- 
wardly ftanding upon ftiks. 

Nov. 1791. 


‘Account of the Bérough of Southwark: 
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Not far from this. church ftood the 
magnificent palace of Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, the deferved favourite 
of Henry Vth. After hig death, in 
1545, it came into the king’s hand, 
who eftablifhed here a ropal mint. It 
was then called Southwark Place, and 
in a great meafure preferved its dignity. 
Edward VI. once dined in it. His fitter 
and fueceffor prefented it to Heath, 
archbifhop of York, as an inn or refi- 
dence for him and his fucceflors, when- 
ever they repaired to London. As to 
the Mint, it became a fanétuary to in- 
folvent debtors: at length it became the 
pelt of the neighbourhodd, by giving 
thelter to villains of every {pecies. This 
awakened the attention of parliament, 
and its abufed privileges were entirel 
taken away by the flatutes $ and 9 Wil- 
liam III.c.27. 9g George I. c. 29, and 
ix George I. c¢. 2a, 

The King’s Bench prifon, in this pa- 
rifh, is of great antiguity. ‘To this pri- 
fon was committed Henry prince of 
Wales, afterwards Henry V. by the fpi- 
rited and honeft judge Gafcoigne, for 
ftriking or infulting him on the bench. It 
is difficult to fay which we thould admire 
molt, the courage of the judge, or the 
peaceful fibmiffion of the prince to the 
commitment, after he was freed from 
the phrenzy of his rage. The truth of 
the fact has been doubted; but it is de- 
livered by feveral grave hiftorians ; fuch 
as Hall, whe died in 1547, who mentions 
it fol. t; Grafton, perhaps his copyi"3 
at page 443; and the learned fir Thomas 
Elyot, a favourite of Henry VIII. in his 
book called The Governour, relates the 
fame in page 102, book ii. c. 6. of that 
treatife. ‘Thefe were all long prior to 
Shakefpeare, or the author of another 
play, in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
called Henry V. It muft have been the 
poets that took up the relation from the 
hiftorians, and not the hiftorians from 
the poets, as fome people have afferted. 
This was not the only time of his com- 
mitment : in 1411 he was confined by 
John Hornefby, mayor of Coventry, at 
the Cheleyfmor in that city ; and arreft- 
ed with his two brothers in the priory 
probably for a riot coramitied there. 
The reform of this great prince was very 
early; for | never can believe him to 
have been an hypocrite when he, wrote 


in that ftrain of piety to his father, on 
zk thd 
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the fubje@ of a victory obtained at Usk, 
over the famous Glyndwr. 


( To be continued. J 





Curions Obferwations on the Duration of 
the Lirt OF Man, extraded from the 
Bills of Mortality of various Coun- 
tries. Tranfated from the French. 


T is furprifing to compare the differ- 
ent ravages of death in large cities 
and fmall villages. Inthe Pays de Vaud 
and in the village of Brandenburg, the 
number of deaths, in the fpace of one 
year, is, with refpect to the furvivors, in 
the proportion of 4 to 180; and in the 
town of Shrewfbury in England, in the 
roportion of gto t30. On the contra- 
ry, in London, 4 perfons die out of 83 ; 
at Vienna 4 out of 78; and, at Berlin, 
4 out of 106. This fimp!e comparifon 
fufficiently demonftrates the truth of the 
common obfervatién, that large populous 
cities are the fepulchres of the human 
race. 

The moft exact calculations which 
have been made in France, Italy, Pruffia, 
Holland, and Sweden, clearly fhew, that, 
in all ages, more deaths happen among 
men than among women. By a lift 
furnifhed by M. Sufmich at Berlin, it 
appears, that 489 males died under the 
age of one year, and only 395 females. 
At Berlin alfo, upon a calculation of 
four years, 8219 males were born, and 
$743 females, which is almolt 21 to 20. 

M. Deparcieux at Paris, and M. 
Wargentin in Switzerland, plainly prove 
that womien in general not only live 
longer than men, but that married wo- 
men, in particular, havea fingular ad- 
vantage over thofe who are unmarried. 
‘This is fo manifeft, that in one of the 
cantons of Switzerland, the number of 
deaths among maidens, doubled that of 
the wives. 

But, in a Rate of marriage, the wives 
live much longer thanthe hufbands. At 
Breflaw, in the courle of eight years, 
r89e married men died 
married women. Ev an exact account 
taken in Pomerartia, it appears that, in 
the courfe of nine years, t3,556 married 
inen died, and only j married wo- 
men. In Scotland it is calculated that, 
in thirty-one marriages, twenty of the 
lic as foun as tweive of the 


" 
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A Cockney Dialogue. 
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proportion. 
a flate of widowhood, the cafe is widely 
different ; that fituation is greatly in 
favour ofthe men: at Drefden an exact 
regifler of deaths was kept for four years, 
which clearly proved that 584 widows 


women, and in that 


died during that period, and only r49 
widowers. At Wirtemberg, in the {pace 
of eleven years, 378 widows died, and 
but 90 widowers. At Gotha, the pro- 
portion is 790 widows to 210 widowers, 
In Pomerania the difference is ftilt 
greater. 

It is beyond a doubt that large cities 
tend to diminifh population : man, na- 
turally fond of fociety, finds his deftruc- 


tion in fociety, or rather in the abufe of 


fociety. At Paris, Vienna, Amfterdam, 


| Copenhagen, and Berlin, the number of 


d, and only 1196} 


( 


births is always confiderably lefs than 
that of the deaths. On the contrary, 
where the air is pure, where agriculture 
flourifhes, and fimplicity of manners js 
adopted, population increafes with great 
rapidity. Dr. Heberden informs us 
that, in the ifland of Madeira, the num- 
ber of inhabitants doubled in the courte 
of eighty-four years ; and inthe Ame- 
rican colonies, the augmentation is {till 
more confiderable. 








A COCKNEY DIALOGUE. 
Lord Mayor’ Shew. 


Speakers, Mrs. Luteftring and Mrs; 


Mite. 
Luteftring. ? Tis a purdigions wet day: 

for my part I think al! 
the livery-men will be drozunded. 

Mite. I would not give the parings of 
my nails to fee the pofféfion to-day. 
When there is not a large congue? of 
people at a lord mare’s thew, there’s no 
devartion. But, in fine weather, when 
you fee all the ftreamers, the trophie/es, 
the whifflers, the aldermen, and the man 
in armour, you fee one of the s0// grand- 
cf {peStacles that ever was exprohibited 
in Europe. 

Luteftring. Pardon me, madam, but a 
lady like you who has never miriqwed 
out of this little iiland can have no sdear 
of foreign parts. I have feen fuch mu- 
nificent fights upon the Continent, when 
[took a trip to Calais, as would a/oni/ 
you with wonder. The lord mare's 
fhew 











thew is not fit to hold a candle to any 
of them. 

Mite. Though I have not made the 
tower of Europe, madam, I have been a 
defperate great traveller.—I have been at 
Weymouth. 

Luteftring. So have 1. And there I 
faw the princefs royal have a fevere 
ducking. 

Mite. 1 have been at Spithead, and 
faw the dentical fot where the Royal 
George was fwallowed up by the main 
ocean. And there I faw the grand fleet 
that was going tochaflife the emprels of 
Ruffia for being a wéxen. 

Luteflring. I have been at Cowes — 

Mite. So have I, madam; and at 
Newport, and Carifbrook caftle: and 
there I faw the deep we//, and the als. 

Luteftring. Vhave been at the Tower 
of Lunnun, and have feen all the /ar- 
moury. and the beef eaters, and the lions, 
and the tygers, and the monkies, and all 
that. 

Mite. I have feen Ampion-court, and 
Vindfor, and King fington, and I have 
feen the king go tn ftate to make a fpeech 
to both oufes; but fill 1 infilt upon it 
that a lord mare’s thew, on a fine day, 
is the molt /uperper/ative fight that ever 
bleffed the eyes of mortal voman. I 
had rather fee it twenty times over than 
a corrynation. 

Lutefring. Did you ever fee the 
city militia exercife in the Hartillery 
ground? 

Mite. I never did, madam. 

Lutefring. Then youhave a wonder- 
ful pleaturetocome. Ven you have re- 
viewed the city 4army, you'll fay it is 
the fineft corp/e in the univerfe. The 
foldiers of which it is compofed do not 
difguft you with that uniformity of ap- 
pearance which is but too obfervable in 
other troops. <Aninfinite fariety, both 
in fize and colour, has a pleafing efflecdt 
upon the bsho'der. From fix feet and 
upwards, to fout feet and under, they 
are indifcriminately arranged, and are 
avariegated with all the colours of the 
rainbow. They are a wouderful fine 

body of hinfaniry : not two of them are 
alike ! 

Mite. The lord mare is the greateft 
man in the wor/d, and the lord mare’s 
fhew is the moff elegantef? pojffe/ion 
that ever was or ever will be; and there’s 
an end of the matter, 


Ridiculous Pompofity. 
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Ripicutovus Pomposiry. 


To the Editor'of the Town and Country 


Magazine. 
STR, 


AM no courtier, and yet I think I 

have a competent fhare of common 
fenfe. Sometimes, indeed, I have faga- 
city enough to difvever abfurdities a- 
mong the people who haunt St. James’s. 
What can be the meaning of the Nrange 
phrafeology in the following article of 
intelligence, furnithed, I fuppoie, accorde 
ing to etiquette, and inferted in the 
public prints ?—** Yefterday morning 
the king took an airing on horfehack, 
attended by one of the equerries in wait- 
ing, and before two o’clock Ais majefly 
returned to the queen's lodge, Windlor, 
to dinner.’’—Hence it appears that the 
king took anairing, nd his majefly re- 
turned to dinner ;’’—as if the ding and 
bis majefly were two different and dif- 
ting perlons. 

The fame curious mode is obferved 
with refpect to the royal confort of our 
fovereign: ** Yelterday the gucen did 
not venture out in the morning ; but in 
the afternoon ber maje/ly tovok a walk, 
&e.”” This isthe conftant language of 
the diurnal hiftorians of the court. 

If this uncouth manner is adopted 
merely for the purpofe ot introducing 
the two titles, it appears equally necefla- 
ry to be obferved upon other occafions. 
For example: * Yeflerday the Jord 
chancellor fat at Lincoln’s-inn Hall, to 
hear petitions, motions, &c. and, when 
the court broke up, /ord Thurlow went 
to the levee at St. James’s,’’—Again, 
¢* On Friday morning Mr. Pitta grand 
entertainment to many of the nobility 
and gentry; and the chancellor of the 
Exchequer appeared to be in the higheft 
fpirits during the whole of the repaft,”’ 

With as much propriety might a card 
of invitation be thus addrejled. * A. B’s 
compliments attend the firlt lord of the 
Admiralty, requefting the earl of Chat- 
ham’s company to dine with him.” 

It may be faid, perhaps, that prece- 
dents fhould be attended to, and thar it 
is the language of the court, whcn 
{peaking of the two great perfonages. _ 

If it is the language of the court, it 
is the language of abfurdity, and fail 
therefore never to be countenanced hy 

A Lover of Proraiery. 
Kerra Wotrs 
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492 Notes on Book I. of the Syflem, a Poem. 


Nores on Book I. of the System. By the Reverend Joseru Wise, Curate 
of POPLAR. 


Notes referred tc in the preceding Poem by correfponding Numbers. 
(Continued from page 444.) 


(29) THIS is all that the pharifees meant by fate. Yet, from the ambiguity of a 
place in Jofephus, fome writers of great name (entertaining in themfelves 
miftaken notions about fate) having aflerted far otherwife. The words of Jofephus 
are, Soanzay tw Sew Mpa ¥ yiver Sas, TO Tuy axesying (i.e Eisaa pate) Bedevrnpia, To Tay 
etpwar xy, To Sirgeat: (i.e Sew, as ] think) wyporywpe peer’ aperng, x xamiag: “That is, 
as I underftand it, they (the pharifees) thought that God had made a mixture (or 
contemperament) of the counfel of fate and of men: it being bis de ign to give place 
Sor virtue and evil ; i. ¢. to conftitute things lo, that virtue might exift, and evil be 
poflible, by falling into vice and pain. This muft be the meaning ; for the will of 
men could not be neceflary to evil ; unlefs on the condition that evil fhould exitt 
by will’s abufe. Nor does fate neceffarily imply evil, that evil fhould exift by fate, 
except on the fame condition, The meaning muft be, that fate and will were fa 
conflituted, that virtue fhould exift and be exercifed 5 and that evil fhould be pro- 
duced, if will offends. Jofephus fays, chap. tit. of the wars of the Fews, the pha- 
rifees fay, that all things are not the work of God, certainly they meant fome eficcts 
are produced by created agents, which effects were not intended to exift, without 
their agency: one of thofe effects is evil. Math. xiii. 27, 28. Jofephus fays, 
chap. xii. Tdcy attribute all things to fate and God : (lunderftand, to the fttled 
erder which God hath appointed, and to God’s over-ruling and interpofing therein. 
This muft be his meaning, if confiftent with himfelf : tor, in the firlt-cited place, 
he fuppofes fate to be nothing but the refult of God's will.) And, continues he, the 
power of doing right or wrong, they fuppofe, lies much in men ¢: yet that the aid of 
Sate concurs in every thing. ‘Thisistrue philofophy. Such a mixture of neceffity 
and liberty, as the pharifees feem to have fuppofed, is and muft be appointed, in 
order tothe trial of will. And, from the mixture, God may caufe evil to refult or 
not refult, as he pleafeg to give natures to fate and will, which are entirely his crea- 
tures. is not likely he fhould caufe evil to refult, except from abufe of will, in 
fin, and its confequences: Trif/megiflus in Pimand. c. 12.9.5. Pindar Olymp. 2. 
anc Seneca Ne Providentia, c. §« it they be confiftent with themfelves, can meay 
no more ; for they all fuppofe free-will as well as fate, 

It appears that, by sycayegen, the Greeks ufually ugderfioad nothing more than 
the common courfe of nature, which they fuppofed (as all men inftinctively and ne- 
ceflarily do) fubje@t in a due degree to be varied by free agents, acting either by 
chance or defign. Thus Demolthenes, De Corova, magnifying the generofity of 
the Athen‘ans, affirms, That they did not efleem themfelves to be born enly for fa- 
iber and mother, but for their country. ‘“Lhen he afks, what is the difference be- 
tween thele two fentiments ; and replies, OT) O PAEV TOES FOMEUTE fLOVLY PEYEYNT aL VOLE WM, 
rev The Gimeaoesyng Rai TOV aU/TOuaTOY Savaroy GEPUIZEVEL, © ae xat TE walpsdt, UTE Ty fan TavTny 
acriday Swrsuueay, amedynenay sQedrreus: that isy He, who thinks hinifelf born only for his 
parenis, watts for the death by fate, or for an accidental death ; but he, who thinks 
bimfelf dorn for bis country, vill rather die volyntarily than fee it enflaved. Here 
it is plain, that he fuppofes, either chance or choice may anticipate the death by fate: 
therctore he can mean nothing by fate, but the courfe of nature, which of itfelf 
brings on death in due feafon ; and with which either chance or defign may inter- 
fere, to bring on death fooner. See Virgil, Aencid IV. 696. and X. 467 3 and 
Homer, Tiad VX. avs. 

it feems itrange, that all philofophers do not perceive that there muft be a mix- 
ture of necefhity and liberty ; and that the general conftitution and order of the 
creation mult be as they are, for the purpofe of trial and for the difplay of the at- 
tributesof God. Neceffity is, in fome refpedts, effential to every being and every 
fyltern ; and is efpecially fo to amoral fyfiem: for liberty, if not joined with ne- 
ecLiiy, could haxe no ule; there could be no objets to act upon, nor rules to act pk 
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for paffivity, union, and rules of ation, do fuppofe neceffity. Some talk gs if they 
thought that liberty thould be fo boundlefs as to admit no neceffity ; others perceive 
fo much neceflity m_ things, that they affert there is no liberty: both forts offend 
again{ft common fenfe and experience. I hope it will be underftood, from the pre- 
anifed confiderations, that there is, and muft be, if morality is admitted, a mixture 
of neceflity and liberty in every fyftem of God’s forming; for one without the 
other would not anfwer that end. 

(a1) Some philofophers think, that created nature is fo entirely linked to God, 
that every motion proceeds from him alone: others fuppofe it fo detached from himy 
that all things act folely of themfelves, by virtue of powers which he originally gave 
them : they affirm, that created nature will not admit of God’s interpofition ; that 
jts laws are immutable. Both parties think their own notion moft worthy of God; 
but both are plainly miftaken. Every fyflem, made by a moral God, will probab 
be amoral fyftem ; of courfe, it muft be replenithed with free agent beings ; it 
mutt be eftablifhed on {tated mechanic and moral laws, yet fubjeét to certain changes, 
both from the agence of the creatures and from the Creator’s own interpofition. 
This muft be the cafe, unlefs we will fuppofe the fyftem inadequate to the nobleft 
ufe, i. e. to try, reward, and punifh, moral beings ; for which it muft be altered 
fuitably to their morals; and unlefs we fuppofe God negligent of difplaying his 
nobleft attributes, his moral attributes, his holinefs, which can be difplayed oaly in 
the creation and government of fuch a mora! fyftem. What we call the Jaws of 
nature, or the ftated courfe of things, are chiefly intended for trial ; are fitneffes, to 
which the courfe of things is ufually kept, that rational creatures may know them as 
permanent rules to reafon and act by: if thefe laws be fufficiently permanent fa 
that purpofe, their permanancy is as much as is requilite: though it be not en 
tirely conttant. God, or other invifible agents, by his appointment, may interpofe 
with f{pecial acts, to vary the courfe of things, either agreeably to the fated laws, as 
men do in the feveral applications of their power in acting by thofe laws; or elfe 
they at leait may fet thole laws entirely afide, and act among his works by other fit- 
nefles ; asa mufician turns his notes to another tune. God may laserpele in either 
manner, and either fecretly or openly ; and in fo doing not violate the intention of 
permanent laws ; 7. ¢. not fruitrate the reafoning of his creatures, nor infringe their 
moral capacity , but rather affift and rectify their reafoning, and reward or pun'hh 
their morals. When God, or his invilible agents, produce uncommon effects, 
which we call preternatural, or fupernatural, they are to us miracles, Such efledls 
may be produced either agreeably to the permanent laws of nature; as are the ef- 
fects of a fecret mine, or of electricity, done by men ; and then they are not fuper- 
natural, but only uncommon, and in that fenfe may be called preternatural ; or 
they may be produced contrary to the permanent laws of nature; then are they 
truly fupernatural, and miracles of high degree. Miracles can be expected only on 
extraordinary occafions, for the purpofe of very important teltimony ; if they were 
too frequent, they would embarrafs our reafoning. founded on the permanency of 
nature’s courfe. ‘The ufual ftate and courfe of things hath been, and may be, 
greatly altered without producing much, if any, embarraflment to creatures in 
yeafoning or acling. The fame wifiom, which appointed the nature and courfe of 
things, hath, in altering them, taken care that none of the good intentions, require 
jng in them degrees of permanency, fhould be loft, but rather promoted. Such is 

the cafe in all fpecial acts of Providence, whether fecret or open ; the Interpofition 
does not unfettle things fo, as to defraud the creatures of the proper ufe of reafon, 
refpecting Nature’s courfe. Created agents, fuperior to man, may have the power 
of producing, according to the conftitution and laws of nature, many effects, of 
which men have no fulpicion. ‘The generality of thofe efle&ls may be common ; 
but by extraordinary exertion and art they may be able to produce fome that are 
uncommon : for we may juftly fuppofe their agency to bear fome analogy to that 
of men. It is alfo probable, that men can produce effects, of which thofe fuperior 
beings are incapable ; ds an ant or a bee can perform what is not practicable hy 
mes. We may likewife juftly fuppofe that fuperior beings are for various reafons 
capable of doing in one age, or in certain circumfances, what they are not capable 
of in another age, and in other circymiftances ; as is the cafe with men. But this is 
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not the cafe with the power of God, which is fo tranfcendent ; it is competent to 
every eff2@& (natural or fupernatural, with reipect to created natures) at al times 
alike ; no laws.controu!l him, except thofe by which his rectitude is pleafed to be 
vided. The notion moi worthy of God and his works is, that he made free be- 
ings, fubject to certain fixed laws, for the fake of trial; but that he fuperintends 
every moment, interpofes to fufpend, change, and controul, according to the laws 
of his infinite rectitude and wifdom ; and that every thing exifting is more fubje& 
to his will, than a finger or eye lid is toours. Not only nothing can happen but 
what he forefaw poffible to happen, but alfo nothing /Aal/ happen but what he will 
of choice permit. Not a hair fhall fall from your head, nor afparrow to the ground, 
Math. x. without his confcioulnefs and permiflion. But it is plain he will permit 
to happen, by the fault of hiscyeatures, many things which ought not to happen ; 
that is, he will permit, by his natural laws, many things forbidden by his moral 
Jaws ; even things repugnant to that order, which he hath eftablithed as the bafis 
of perfection and happmeis, and as the rule of moral action. All this is requilite 
jn a moral fyftem for probation; a fyflem whichis mofl worthy of a moral God, a 
God who alone deferves to be called God. In brief, fo fixed mult things be as to 
an{wer the purpotes of trial ; and likewife fo mutable as to anfwer the fame end : fo 
difpofed mufl be the whole, as {till more and more to manifeft the fame divine attri- 
butes, by carrying things on through fucceflive feafons and changes, adapted to the 
morals of the creatures; and, linally, to thew, moit truly and fublimely, that God 
is wife in gil bis qways, and holy tn all bis works. This isthe fublime fer ipture- plan} 
A planthat defies ail rational objection ! A plan beyond all comparifon wife and 
ood! The fyflemation of things, the permanent laws and proceffes fo wonder- 
tully eftablified among them, are evidently intended for the fake of the reafoning 
and acling of free creatures, tor trial, asthe principal end ot fuch eflablifhment. God 
could give happihefs without fyllemation ; could produce natural effects without 
permanem laws and procefies ; could make a foreft {pring in an inftant, as well as 
mm an age; could produce animals without geflation; could feed them without their 
care or labour ; or caule them to live without food : but he hath ordained other- 
wile ; hath given them permanent laws and procefles, that they may be employed 
according to their powers; that they may have laws to aéct by, and means to ule; 
and hath appointed fuitable ends to be performed, and needs to be fupplied, that 
they may have work for the exeriion of their faculties. We fee in what manner 
vilible beings are appointed to act by the laws and means, and to profecute the ends 
adapted for their icveral exertions: and it is not unreafenable to conclude, that 
there are invilible beings under fimilar appointments. If the fun and moon, and 
perhaps the planets, with the fixed itars, are made tq contribute to the production 
and diffolution of plants and animals, why may not alfo fpiritual beings be employ- 
ed in the fame proceffes, as men are in tilling theearth, &c. We fee that creat, if 
not the greatefl, part of vegetable and animal produdions turn out abertive, or 
come not to maturity : this may be much owing to the management of created be- 
ings above us, towhom God hath entrutted feveral operations. Nor muft we fup- 
pole that the very abortions are ufelefs: they conduce to feveral good purpoles, 
particularly to the trial ot fome kinds of fpirits. The conftiiuent parts of things 
ahortive are not loft ; the inanimate parts go tothe food oi formation of other or- 
ganizations ; and theanima! parts may be transferred to give life to fome other 
frame, of fome kind or other. In all thefe procefles, numbers of {pirits may find 
their refpective exercifes and tria!s. Probation rather than happinefs, or any other 
end, feems to be in tis fyliem the principal end of all, in fubfervience to the glory 
of God. 

(22) Here it may be proper to fet in one view fome diftinctions, which perhaps 
are not fo con!picuous in the poetry, as their importance deferves. We may dif- 
tinguifh the chief end into general and particular. The eeneral chiefend of nature 
as the glory of God.  Subilervient to this, every {necics mult have a particular chief 
end, peculiar to ufelf. Man, tor inflance, is made for probation, for the glory of 
God: probation is man's particular chief end. Whether he obeys his duty, or difo- 
beys, he equally levves the end, probation, and the glory of God. Sut fince by obe- 
dicnce only he ferves the glory of Godas he ought (agreeable to his duty), and wee 
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his own perfeXtion and title to happinefs (difobedience being the forfeiture of thefe), 
we may reckon, if we refpect his duty and his perfeCtion, as well as the glory of 
God, that obedience 1s the particular chief end of man. To thefe we may add anos 
ther diftinction, no lefs important : the chief end and the chief ood are to be diftin- 
guithed. Confidered with refpeét to man (and indeed to the whole free creation 
they are very different things: and the diftinétion ought to be clearly underflood ; 
for through the want ot fuch diftinctions has been cautfed that perplexity, odfervable 
in men’s reafonings about the chiefend and the chief good. We have already de- 
fined. the chief end to be probation for the glory of Gad: we detine the chief good 
to be perfection crowuned with happine/s. Manifellly, the chief good is, and mutt he, 
the reward of obediently purfuing the chief end. Confidering the chief end and the 
cbief zood with refpest to God, dis glory or the difplay of his attributes by the laws 
of bolinefs is his chief end ; his chief good is his complacency therein; or his chief 
end and chief good are one, his pleafure in exercifing his attributes by the laws of 
rectitude. 

(23) Many affect to maintain, that happinefs is (or however ought to be) the ul- 
timate end: but all nature, within our knowledge, oppofes this notion: and furely 
fo does reafon too; as, I think, I have proved. ‘The glory of God is the ultimate 
end. And there isan end, fubfervient to that, which is fuperior to happinefs; which 
end is the dignity and perfection of the fyfiem. Nay, confequently, the dignity and 
perfection of each individual isanend fuperior to happinefs. Indeed happinefs is a 
concomitant, a coronary part of general perfection ; and every man, in pafiiny 
through this ftate of imperfection and difficulty, naturally expects happinefs as a 
reward for profecuting his own perfection and that of the fyftem for the glory of 
God, ‘This expectation is a great fupport to virtue in arduous cafes; for though 
the perfection of the fyftem, or the general good, be amiable in itfelf, abftraGted from 
this expectation of individuals,. and has a rightto be preferred to their private ad- 
vantages for its own excellence; yet it would be very hard for individuals to purfue 
it through dangers and fufferings without expe@ing happinefs to reward the purfuit. 
However, happinefs is to be confidered only as an adjunct to this end : and, indeed, 
fo does every man, as it were, in ipight of himfelf, contider it: for, when he purfues 
happinefs in violation of this end, he expects and dreads punifhment ; but, when he 
puriues this end through inconveniences and dangers, he expects final happinefs as 
his reward. And in both cafes his expectation cannot fail kim, becaufe it is folidly 
founded on the juftice of God and the nature of things. 


( To ke continued. ) 





Obfervations on the BREWERIES of! once, as ts expreffed, for the queen's 


London. ufe, probably for the fervice of her 
army in the Low Countries; three 
( From Pennant’s Lonpon.) hundred and fifty barrels to Embden ; 


three hundred to Amfterdam ; and again 
HE breweries were fubject to regu- | eight hundred toEmbden, At thistume 
+ ‘jations as early as the reign of Henry | there feems to have been a free expor- 
VIE. who, in 1492, licenfed John Mer- | tation, except when checked by procla- 
chant,a Fleming, to export fifty tons of | mation, for fear ot enhancing the price 
ale called Berre. And in the fame reign | of corn, by excels of brewing in fcarce 
one Geffry Gate, probably an officer of | times. 
the king’s, fpoiled the brew-houfes at It is not inmy power to trace the pro~ 
St. Cathariffe’s twice, either for fending | grefs of this important artic le of trade, 
too much abroad unlicenced, of for | Let me only fay that it is nowa national 
brewing it too weak for their home cuf- | concern: for the duty on malt from July 
fomers. The demand for this articie | 5, 1785, to thelame day, 1786, produced 
trom foreign parts increafed to a high | a million and an halt of money, to the 
degree; in the reign of queen Elizabeth, | fuppert of the fate, from a liquor which 
five hundred tons were exported at | invigorates the bodies of ite willing fub- 
2 } jectty 
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,to cefend the bleffings, they enjoy ; 
whilethat from the Stygian gin enervates 
and incapacitates. + 

The fullowing is a lift of the chief 

ter brewers of London, and the bar- 
rels of flrong beer they, have brewed, 
from Midfummer, 1786, to Midfummer, 
1787.. And we make no doubt but it 
will give our readers much pleafure to 
find fuch a capital article of trade folely 
confined to England ; and the more fo, 
as a large quantity of the porter makes 
a confiderable part of our exports : 





Barrels 
Whitkread, Samuel, 150,280 
Calvert, Felix, — 131,043 
Thrale, Hefler, 1055559 
Read, W. (Trueman’s) 955302 
Calvert, John, -- 91,150 
Hammond, Peter, 90,852 
Goodwin, Henry, — 66,398 
Phillips, John, —_— §49!97 
Meux, Richard, — 49,651 
Wiggins, Matthew, 40,741 
Foflet, Thomas, _ 40;379 
Dawfon, Anne, 399400 
Jordan, Thémas, — 24,193 
Dickenfon, Jolephy 233659 
Hare, Richard, _ 23,251 
Allen, Thomas, 23,013 
Dickenfon, Rivers, 18,640 
Pearce, Richard, —_ 16,901 
Coker, Thomas, ° 16,744 
Procter, Thomas, 16,584 
Newberry, William, 16,517 
Hodgfon, George, 36,384 
Bullock, Robert, — 16,272 
Clarke, Edward, 9,855 

Total of Barrels 1,176,856 


One of theie Chevaliers de Malte (as 
an impertinent Frenchman flyled a mofl 
refpectable gentleman * of the trade) has, 
within one year, contributed not lefs than 
fifty thoufand pounds to his own fhare. 
"The fight of a great London brewhoufe 
exhibits a magnificence unfpeakable. 
‘The veflels evince the extent of the trade. 
Mr. Meux, of Liquorpond flreet, 
Gray’s-inn-lane, can thew twenty-four 


a ~_ —_— a -—— 


* The late Humphrey Parfons, efq. 
when he was hunting with Lous XV. 
excited the king’s curiofity to know who 
he was, and, afking one of his attendants, 
received the above an{wer. 





A Confitutional Dialogue. 


tons, containing in all thirty-five thou. 
fand barrels: one alone holds four thou- 
fand five hundred barrels of wholefome 
liquor ; which enables the London por- 
ter-drinkers to undergo tafks which ten 
gin-drinkers would fink under. 





A Corree-House Diatocve, 
Speakers, Charles and Harry. 


Charles.*T-1S devilith cold this morne 
_* ing, Harry. 

Harry. Damn’d cold. 

Chatles. Do you hear any thing new ? 

Harry. A dith of chocolate, waiter ! 
. change in the miniltry is going to take 

ace. ' 

Charles. I don’t believe a fyllable of 
the matter. | 

Harry. The new arrangement is all 
fettled. The man of the people is to 
have the large feal, and Dr. P is 
to jump into the fee of Canterbury upon 
the firlt vacancy. 

Charles. Pthaw ! 
loufly. 

Harry. Johnny W is to be pla- 
ced at the head of the treafury. 

Charles. Why you are certainly in- 
fane! ‘Thefe are the ravings of a diltem- 
pered imagination. 

Harry. And Mr. Payne comes forward 
asa principal fecréetary, taking the lead 
in the character of premiez. 

Charles, Madder ftill! Let me re- 
commend you fome aflafcctida, and a 
cathartic of the cooliag kind. Tell 
me, Harry, have you really taken leave 
of your fenfes ? Or, are you endeavours 
ing, by way of amufement, to ite how 
extravagantly abfurd you can appear. 

Harrs. 1 am perfectly fane and feri- 
ous. If fome regulation at the helm 
does not fpeedily take place, we fhall be 
all undone : the national credit is now 
at fo fcandalous a height, occafioned by 
the mifmanagement of the financiers, 
that money is become a mere drug, and 
brings in nothing at all. A very few 
years ago, when the miniftry fuffered 
every thing to go the wrong way, indi- 
viduals had frequent opportunities of 
picking up a handfome fum. Even upon 
government fecurity, more than five per 
cent. per annum could then be made of 
money, and now (oh ftrange reverfe !) 





You talk ridicu« 
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| the moft that an hundred pounds per 
: annum 











ninum will produce, upon the fame fe- 
curity, is three pounds five fhillings. 

Charles. 1 now begin to perceive the 
drift of your irony, and have to afk 
your pardon for my harth infinuations. 

Harry. The people of this courttry 
are diflatisfied mortals. When national 
credit was at fo low an ebb that ftock- 
holders began to be alarmed for their 
principal, an hundred pounds in the three 
per cents might be purchafed for fifty- 
four, and now the fum of ninety pounds 
muft be paid to produce the fame annu- 
alfum. Whenthe funds wete low, the 
proprietors dteaded a national bankrupt- 
cy, and were hardly kept from defpond- 
ence by the vaft intereft on a nominal 
hundred ; and now, though the princi- 
ny is perfectly fecure, they are extreme- 
y milerable becaute it is lefs productive 
{according to the prefent flourifhing 
price) than when the capital was not 
fuppofed to be in fo permanent a flate 

Charles. There ever will be grumb- 
lers! If angels were minifters, many 
would be happy to raife the devil among 
them. Arumour indeed is now circu- 
lated, and by fome pretended to be be- 
lieved, that a change in adminiltration is 
now agitated. 

Harry. 1 hope they will not forget to 
introduce, in the new lift, therefpectable 
perfonages that I have mentioned. 

Charles. But you have not completed 
your arrangement. Good day to you, 
Harry. 

Harry. Adieu. 





The FATE of Foscaai; an affeding 
VENETIAN HIsToryY. 


Ofceri, fon of the doge of that name, 
had, by fome imprudences, given 
offence to the fenate, and was, by their 
Orders, confined at Trevifo, when Atmer 
Donato, one of the Council of Ten, was 
affaffinated; on the sth of November, 
1450, as he entered his own houfe. 

A reward, in ready money, with p2r- 
don for this, or any other crime, and a 
pentfion of two hundred ducats, reverti- 
ble to children, was promiled to any 
perfon who would dilcover the planners 
or perpetrator of this crime. No fach 
difcovery was mace. 

One of young Fofcari’s footmen, nam- 
ed Olivier, had been obferved loitering 


near Donato’s houfe on the evening of 


Nov. 1791. 


The Fate of Foftaris 
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the murder ; he fled froth Venice next 
morning. Thefe, with other circum- 
ftances of lefs importance, created a 
ftrong fufpicion that Fofcari had engage 
ed this man to commit the murder. 

Olivier was taken, brought to Venice, 
put tothe torture, and confefled nothing; 
yet the Council of Ten, | € ag prepoffefle 
with an opinion of their guilt, and ima- 
gining that thé mafter would have !ef@ 
refelution, ufed him in the fame cruel 
manner. ‘The unhappy young man, in 
the midft of his agony, continued to af- 
fert, that he knew nothing of the affaffie 
nation. This convinced the court of his 
firmnefs, but not of his innocence ¢ yet 
as there was no legal proof of his guilt, 
they could not fentence him to death. 
He was condemned to pafs the reft of his 
life in banifhment at Canéa; in the ifland 
of Candia. 

This unfortunate youth bore his ex- 
ile with more impatience than he had 
done the rack; he often wrote to his 
relations and friends, praying them to 
intercede in his behalf, that the term of 
his batifhment might be abridged, and 
that he might be permitted to return to 
his family before he died. All his ap- 
plications were fruitlefs ; thofe to whom 
he addreffled himfelf had never inter- 
fered in his favour, for fear of giving 
offence to the obdurate council, or ha 
interfered in vain. 

After languifhing five years in exile, 
having loft all hope of return through 
the interpofition of his own family, or 
countrymen, in a fit of defpair he ade 
dreffed the duke of Milan, putting bit 
in mind of fervices which the doges his 
father, had rendeved him, and begging 
that he would ule his powertu! influence 
with the ftate of Venice, that his fentencé 
might be recalled. He entrulted his 
letter to 2 merchant, going froin Canéa 
to Venice, who promiled to take the frit 
opportunity of fending it trom thence to 
the duke ; inftead of which, this wretchg 
at foon as he arrived at Venice, delivered 
it to the chiefs of the Council of Ven. 

This conduct of young Fotcari ape 
peared criminal in the eyes of thote 
judges; for, by the laws of the 1épub- 
lic, all its fnbjedts are exprefsly forbid 
claiming the proteCtion of forcign 
princes, in any thing which relates to 
the governinent of Venice. 

Folcari was thereiore ordered to be 
brought from Candia, and thut up in the 
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ftate prifon. There the chiefs of the 
Council of Ten ordered him once more 
to be put to the torture, to draw from 
him the motives which determined him 
to apply tothe duke of Milan. Such an 
exertion of law is, indeed, the moft fla- 
grant injuftice. 

The miferable youth declared to the 
council, that he had wrote the letter, im 
the full perfuafion that the merchant, 
whofe charaéter he knew, would betray 
him, and deliver it to them : the conle- 
quence of which, he forelaw, would be, 
his being ordered back a prifoner to Ve- 
nice, the only means he had in his power 
of feeing his parents and friends; a plea- 
{ure for which he had languifhed, with 
unfurmountable defire, for fome times 
ond which he was willing to purchaie at 
theexpence ofany danger or pain. 

The judges, little affected with this 
generous initance of fitial piety, ordained 
that the unhappy young man fhould be 
carried back to Candia, and there be 
imprifoned for a year, and remain ba- 
nithed to that ifland for life ; with this 
condition, that if he fhould make any 
more applications to foreign powers, his 
imprifonment fhould be perpetual. At 
the fame time they gave permilfion, that 
the doge, and his lady, might wifit their 
unfortunate fon. 

Yhe doge was, at this time, very old ; 
he had been in pofleffion of the office 
above thirty years. ‘Dhofe wretched pa- 
rents had an interview with their fon in 
eme of the apartments of the palace ; 
they embraced him with all the tender- 
eis which his misfortunes and his filial 
affection deferved. ‘The father exhort- 
ed him to bear his hard fate with firm- 
néis; the fon protefled, in the mof 
moving terms, that this was not in his 
power ; that however others could fup- 
port the dilmal lonelinefs of a prifon, he 
coukl not ; that his heart was formed 
fur friendfhip, and the reciprocal endear- 
rnents of focia! life ; without which his 
foul funk into dejeQion worfe than death, 
from which alone he fhould look for re- 
licf, if We fhould again be confined to 
the horrors of a prifon ; and, melting into 
tears, he funk at his father’s feet, im- 
ploring him to take compailion on a fon 
who had ever loved him with the moft 
dutiful affe&tion, and who was perfectly 
innocent of the crime of which he was 
acculed ; he conjured him, by every bond 
of nature and religion, by the bowels ofa 





} father, andthe mercy of a Redeemer, 


to ule his influence with the council t% 
mitigate their fentence, that he might be 
faved from the moft cruel of all deaths, 
that of expiring under the flow tortures 
of a broken heart, in a horrible banifh- 
ment from every creature he loved.— 
‘¢ My fon, replied the doge, fubmit to 
the laws of your country, and do not afk 
of me what it is not m my power to 
obtain.” 

Having made this effort, he retired to 
another apes ; and, unable to fup- 
port any longer the acutenels of his feel- 
ings, he funk into a ftate of infenfibility, 
in which condition he remained till fome 
time after his fon had failed on his retura 
to Candia. 

Nobody has prefumed to deferibe the 
anguifh of the wretched mother ; thoft 
who are endowed with the moft exquie 
fite fenfibility, and who have experien- 
ced diftrefles in fome degree fimilar, will 
have the jufteft idea of what it was. 

The accumulated mifery of thofe un- 
happy parents touched the hearts of 
fome of the moft powerful fenators, whe 
applied with fo much energy for acom- 
plete pardon for young Fofcari, that they 
were on the point of obtaining it, when 
a veflel arrived from Candia, with tid- 
ings that the m‘ferable youth had expired 
in prifon a fhort time after his return. 

Some years after this, Nicholas Uriz- 
z0, a nobje Venetian, being on his death 
bed, confeffled that, bearing a violent re« 
fentment againft the fenator Donato, he 
had committed the aflaffination for which 
the unhappy family of Fofcari had fut- 
fered fo much. 

At this time the forrows of the doze 
were at an end ; he had exifted only a 
few months after the death of his fon. 
His life had been prolonged, till he be« 
held his fon perfecuted to death for an 
infamous crime; but not till he fhould 
fee this foul ftain wahhed from his fami- 
ly, and the innocence of his beloved fon 
made manifelt to the world. 

The ways of heaven never appeared 
more dark andintricate, than in the in- 
cidents and cataftrophe of this mournful 
ftory. ‘Yo reconcile the permiffion of 
fuch events, to our ideas ofinfinite pows 
er and goodnefs, however difficult, is a 
natural attempt in the human mind, and 
has exercifed the ingenuity of philofo- 
phers in all ages, while, in the eyes of 
Chriftians, thofe feeming ar - 
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ferd an additional proof, that there will 
be a future flate, in which the ways of 
God to man will be fully juftified. 





Jo his Serene Highne/s the Prince of 
TAyYLors. 


_ The humble Petition of Dorothy Snip, 


Heweth, that your petitioner, not hav- 
o ing the fear of her hufband before her 
eyes, and being initigated by a fcarlet- 
coloured old devil, did wantonly, lewd- 
ly, wickedly, carnally, and diabolically, 
commence, carry on, and confummate a 
criminal correfpondence, with an aged, 
decrepid, tottering, debilitated, fuperan- 
nuated Iecher: that your petitioner's 
mind has been long practifed on arid 
polluted by artful tales, affected ardour, 
and extravagant promifes ; but, when 
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) An accurate Defcription of Mavriv. 
(Continued from p. 432.) 


‘THE chapel of the palace contains no- 

thing remarkable of this kind, but its 
architectural proportions are exact and 
beautiful; and what more particularly 
Contributes to its decoration, are fixteen 
columns of black marble, which extend 
tothe frieze. It is to be regretted, that 
in order toprocure this number, the eight 
blocks, which were whole, have been 
perpendicularly fawn. However, as by 
their pofition they were not to ftand 
without fupport, they are placed againft 
the wall, in which they feem to be half 
funk. 

The old palace, fays Swinburne, was 
burnt down to the ground in 1734; and 
Philip Juvarn was commiffioned b 
Philip V. to give a plan for rebuilding it 





fhe became inlilted under the general, | 
fhe did not approve of his manoeuvres, | 
and no real injury was effected : that if a 
taylor is but the ninth part of a man, a 
general can hardly be deemed the mue- 
tieth, accocding to the famp!es which 
your petitioner hath had of two beings 
of fuch oppofite defcriptions. 

Your petitioner therefore moft humb- 
ly prayeth, that, as your petitioner hath 
but barely taffed the forbidden fruit, the 
may not be ca/? off from you for ever like 
a tattered garment: that you will cut 
oxt this little peccadillo from the tablet 
of your memory, and again reftore your 
petitioner to happinefs and your favour; 
that your petitioner will hereafter ap- | 





prove of yoar measures (as in juftice and | 
good conicience the ourht to do), and 
like a faithful ton-hole be true and 
leyal to its correfpondent button. If! 
you fhould be inattentive to my /ia, my | 
thread of life will be at the mercy of the | 
inexorable filters. Let the Jodkin of | 
mercy pierce your relenting befom, and | 
may your unerring vecd/e sill point to 
its proper Centre--to your petitioner— 
to your Rill aflectionate, and almolt un- 
blemithed wife. Have, at leafl, a thim- 
ble ful of compaffion on your petitioner, 
whom the law has united to yourlelf— 
Canfider her not merely as a worthlefs 
Shred, but asa piece of valuable fu; 
and your petitioner thallever pray, &c. 


y 
, 
bisi 


DeroTuy Syip. 





in the moft {plendid manner. ‘he mo- 
del he made is {till exifting, but was re- 


| jected on account of the immenfity of 
' the fize, andthe greatnefs of the expence, 


as well as of the want of fufficient room 
to place it; the king being determined, 
on account of the air, to have it rebuilt 
on the exact {pot where the old one flood. 
Juvara dying before he could prepare a 
lecond defigu, his difciple Sachetti pro- 
duced that which has been carried into 
execution. Both his and his mafter’s 
plans have the defect of being clumfy 
and confufed, in the windows, pilalters, 
and ornaments: where they have aimed 
at fimplicity, they have funk their archi- 
tecture undera load of ftone; and where 


‘they have ftudied to be rich and light, 
' they have generally given into the capri- 
' cious, rather than the beautiful. 


It is all 
of white ftone ; each of the fronts being 
four hundred and feventy feet in length, 
by one hundred in height, this pile 


towers over all the country, where no- 


thing intercepts the view for many miles. 
The entrances and ground floor appear 
more like thofe of fome mighty fortrefs, 
than of the peaceable habitation of a 
powerful monarch, an hundred leagues 
removed from his frontiers. ‘I he range 
of large glazed arches round the inner 
court, relembles the infide of a manuface , 
tory : this isthe more unpardonable, as 
they had, at no great diflance, in the 
Alcazar of Toledo, as elegant a colonade 
as the nicelt critic could defire. The 
383 beautuful 
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beautiful circular court of Granada 
might have fuggefted noble ideas to the 
architect ; but pérhaps, at that tine, the 
very exittence of fuch a thing wasa fe- 
cret at Macrid. At the foot of the 
fiairs J} thall leave all my tpleen, and pre- 

myfelf with unteigned fatisfaction 
to defcribe to you the beauty and gran- 
deur of the upper apartments. 1 know 
na palace in Europe fitted up with fo 
much true royal magnificence. The 
ceilings are the chef d’euvres of Mengs, 
Corrado, and Tiepolo The richeft 
marbles are employed with great tatle, 
jn forming the cornices and focles of the 
rooms, and the frames of the deors and 
windows. What enhances the value of 
thefe marbles, isthe circumftance of their 
being all produced in the quarries of 
Spain, from wheace, it is the opinjon oi 
a learned writer, that ancient Rome was 
fupplied with many of the precious ma- 
terials which enriched her porticos and 
temples. At leaft there is no prefump- 
tion in afferting, that the bowels of the 
earth in Spain contain molt of thofe 
ipecies of marbles, alabafter, &c. which 
are to be feen inthe ruins of the miltrels 
of the world, whatever might be the 
countries from which they were drawn. 
Porphyry is tound near Cordoya ; the 
five jafoer near Aracena; the moun- 
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the pope, the emperor, and of feveral 
Germa. princes ; and] give the prefer- 
ence to this, Tqui/s’s Tr. 141. 

At the bottom of the palace- yard is an 
old building, called the Armeria, con- 
taining a curious affortment of antique 
arms and weapons. No notable houfe- 
maid in England has her fire-grates half 
fo bright as thefe coats of mail. They 
fhew thole of all which dignify the an- 
nals of Spain: thole of St. Ferdinand, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, his « ife Ifabella, 
Charles the Fifth, the great captain 
Gonfala, the king of Granada, and ma- 
ny othera. Some fuits are embofled with 
great nicety. The temper of the [word- 
blades is quite wonderful ; for a perion 
may bend them round his waiit like a 
girdle. ‘The art of tempering fteel in 
‘Toledo was loft about feventy years 
ago ; and the project of reviving and 
encouraging it, was one of the favourite 
fchemes of Charles the ‘Third, who 
erected proper works for it on the banks 
of the Lagus. 

On a hill eaft of Madrid ftands the 
old palace called 2/ Buen Retiro, The 
Grand Retreat. It ficuated on an 
enunence juft within the gate of Alcala, 
but the king never refides in it. Never 
had a royal mantion lefs the appearance 
Ola palace, Itisavery irreguiar build- 


18 





tains of Granada furnith a beautiful 


gen; thoie of Tortofa a variety ot | 


brown marbies ; Leon and Maliga fend 
alabailer ; Loledo, Valavera, Badajoz, 
and Morviedro, abound in marbles of 
different colours ; and moft parts of the 
kingdom afford tome fpecinen or other 
of jaiper, befides the amethylt and its 
radix, for which Spain is celebrated 
above molt other countries. The great 
audience chamber is one of the richeft I 
know. The ceiling, painted by Liepo 
loy reprefents the truumph of Spain: 
round the cornice, the srtitt has placed 
allegorical figures of its diffcrent pro- 
Vinces, dt ing nfhed by their productions, 
and attended hy feveral of their imhabi- 
tantein the provincial habit. The walls 
are incruftuged with heautiful marble, 
and ail around hung with large plates of 
lookine-glafs in rich frames. Savjn- 
burne’s Tr. ij. 170. 

Mr. ‘Twiis concludes bis defcription 
of this palace im the following words: | 
had before {een all the palaces of the 
kings of England, France, Sardinia, 


Naples, Prufis, and Portugal ; thofe of 


— 


ing, and exhibits nothing majeltic in any 
one point of view. It contains, howe- 
ver, along fuit of apartments, which, at 
afmali expence, might be made habita- 
ble. ‘Phe gardens, into which they have 
a view, are negleGted. The want of 
water, and the nature of the foil, render 





them little fulceptible of embellithment. 
There are a few flatues worthy of the 
attention of the curious ; that of Charles 


| 
} 
| V. trampling upon a moniter, which is 


fuppoled to be the emblem of Herety ; 
, and anequefirian ftatue of Philp 1V. by 
tan able tculptor of Florence. The pas 
| lace of Retiro alfo contained many valu- 
; able pictures ; but the greateft part of 
| them have beea removed to the new 


(To be continued.) 
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Curieus ANECDOTE of @ MISERs 
( Tranflated from the French.) 
jOffefled of millions, but how acquireds 

heaven knows ! Roberius perceiving 


| his ¢nd approaching, and, juft before hi 
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Jaft gafp, had the following conference 
with his fon: ‘* I fhall leave you all my 
money, faid the old man, but I befeech 

ou not to fquander it away—it co! me 
infinite trouble to amafs it. Wahenlam 
dead, the curate will perhaps advite you 
to advance a fum to procure the repofe 
of my foul; but do not fuffer him to 
impofe on you. If lam doomed toever- 
laitmg flames, to purchafe prayers for 
ge will be abfolutcly throwing money 
away: if I fhould be conveyed to the 
regions of immortal! bliis, mafles for me 
wiilthen be who!!y unneceflary ; there- 
fore keep your moucy."” ** But, replied 
the dutitul fon, fuppole purgatory fhould 
be your lot.”” ** if thar fiould be the 
cafe, refurned old tquare-toes, I fhould 
with to continue there.” 


~-—-- - — -— 





On the Progress of the elegant ARTs 
among the Ancrent INDIANS. From 
Dr. Robert{fon's Difquifiiion concern- 
ing India. 


(Continued from page 438.) 


i is worthy of notice, that although 
feveral of the figures in the caverns at 
Elephanta be fo different from thofe now 
exhibited in the pagotas as objects of 
veneration, that tome learned “uropeans 
have imagined they reprefent the rites 
of a rejigion more ancient than that now 
eftablifhed in Indoltan ; yet by the Hin- 
doos themiclves the caverns are confider- 
ed as haiiowed places of their own wor- 
fhip, and they full refort thither to per- 
form their devotions, and honour the 
figures there in the fame mauner with 
thofe in their own pagodas. Ia confir 
mation ot this, { have been informed by 
an intelligent perfon, who vilited this 
fubterrancous fanctuary in the year 1782, 
that he was accompatied by a fagacious 
Brahmip, a native of Benares, who, 
though he had never been in it before 
that trme, was well acquainted with the 
parentage, education, and life of every 
deity or human figure there reprefeuted, 
and explained with fluency the meaning 
of the various fymbols by which the 
images were diftinguithed. This may 
be confidered as a clear proof that the 
fy fter of mytholoyy now prevale nt 19 
Benares, is not diflerenc from that dels 
neste! inthe caverns of Elephanta. Mr. 
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year 1784, feems to confider the figures 
there as reprefenting deities who are ftill 
objects of worfhip among the Hindoos, 
One circumftance ferves to confirm the 
juiinefs of thisopinion. Several of the 
moft confpicuous perfonages in the 
groupes at Elephanta are decorated with 
the Zennar, the facted fring or cord pes 
culiar tothe order of Brahmins, an au- 
thentic evidence of the ciltinction of cafte 
having been eftablifhed in India at the 
time when thefe works were finithed. 

Inftead of caverns, the original places 
o: worfhip, which couid be formed only 
in particular fituations, the devotion of 
the peowe foon began to raife temples 
in honour of their deities in other parts 
of India. The ftruéture of thefe was at 
firit extremely fimple : they were pyra- 
mids of large dimentions, and had no 
light within but what came from a fimall 
door. After having been long accuftom- 
ed to perform all the rites of religion in 
the gloom of caverns, the Indians were 
naturally led to confider the folemn 
darknefs of fuch a manfion as facred. 
Some Pagodas in the firft {tile of build- 
ing flillremainin Indoftan. Drawings 
oftwo of thefeat Drogur, and of a third 
néar Tanjore in the Carnatic, all fabrics 
of great antiquity,have been publifhed by 
Mr. Hodges; aud thowgh they are rude 
iiructures, they are of fuch magnitude as 
muft have required the power of fome 
cortideralle {late to rear them. 

in proportion to the progrefs of the 
different countri¢s of India in opulence 
and refinement, the iiructure of their 
temples gradually improved. From 
plain buildings they became highly or- 
namented fabrics, and, both by their 
extent and magnilicence, are monuments 
of the power and taite of the people by 
whom they were erected. In this highly 
tiniihed {tyle there are pagodas of high 
antiquity in different parts of Indoftan, 
particularly in the fouthern provinces, 
which were not expofed to the deftrucs 
tive violence of Mahomedar zeal. In 
order to alfiit my readers in forming 
fuch an idea of chefe buildings as may 
enable them to judge with reipedt to the 
early ftate of artsin India, | thall briefly 
detcrivetwe, of which we have the molt 
accurate accouats, The entry to the 
prgoda of Ch lambrum, near Porco 
Novo, an the Coromandel coaft, held 
in high veneration an account of its an- 


Hunter, who viliicd Etephanta in the j tiquity’s is by a itately gate, under a pve 
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02 
gamid an hundred and twenty-two feet 
jn height, built with large ftoncs above 
forty feet long, and more than five feet 
fquare, and all covered with plates of 
gopper, adorned with an immente variety 
of figures neatly executed. ‘The whole 
firucture extends one thoufand three 
hundred and thirty-two feet in one di- 
rection, and nine hundred and thirty-fix 
in another. Some of the ornamental 
parts are finifhed with an elegance intit- 
led. to the admiration of the molt inge- 
niougs artifis. The pagoda of Seringham, 
fuperior in fanétity to that of Chillam- 
brum, furpafles it as much in grandeur ; 
and, fortunately, I can conve a more 
perfet idea of it by adopting the words 
of an elegant and accurate hiftorian. 
** This pagoda is fituated about a mile 
from the wellern extremity of the ifland 
of Seringham, formed by the divifion of 
the great river Caveri into two channels. 
It iscompoted of feven fquare inclofures, 
one within the other, the walls of which 
are twenty-five feet high, and four thick. 
Vhefe inclofures are three hundred and 
filty feet diftant from one another, and 
cach has four large gates with a high 
tower; which are placed one in the 
suddle of each fide of the inciofure, and 
oppolite to the four cardinal points. 
"Lhe outwaid wal is near four miles in 
circumference, and its gateway to the 
fouth is ornamented with pillars, feveral 
ef which are fingle flones thirty three 
teet long, and nearly five in diameter ; 
and thole which form the roof are {till 
larger: inthe inmolt inclofures are the 
chapels. About half a mile to the eaft 
of Seringham, and nearer to the Caveri 
than the Coileroon, 18 another large pa- 
goa, called Jembikifma, bur this has 
only one melolure. The extreme vene- 
ration im which Seringham is held, arifes 
from a belief that it contains that identi- 
cal image of the god Wiltchnu, which 
uled to be worfhipped by the god Br-ah- 
ma. Pilgrims trom all parts of the pen- 
wifula come here to obtain abfolurion, 
and none come without an offering of 
Money 3 and a large part ot the revenue 
wo! the land js allotted for the mainte- 
nanceoat the Brahinins who inhabit the 
pagoda : and theic, with their families, 
tormerty compofed 3 nyltituce not leis 
thon lorty thousand lculs, mal ita ned, 
without labour, by the liberality of fu- 
prriiuson. ilere, asin all the other great 


ry yodas ol India, the Bs ahmuins live ina | 
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fubordination which knows no refiftance, 
and flumber in a voluptuoufnefs which 
knows no wants.” 

The other fpecies of public buildings 
which I mentioned, were thofe ere&ed 
for the defence of the country. From 
the immenfe plains of Indottan there 
arife, in different parts, eminences and 
rocks formed by nature to be places of 
Rtrength. Of thefe the natives early took 
poffeffion, and fortifying them with 
works of various kinds, rendered them 
almoft impregnable flations. ‘There 
feems to have been in fome diftant age, 
a period of general turbulence and danger 
in india, when fuch retreats were deem- 
ed effentially neceffary to public fafety ; 
for among the duties of magiftrates pre 
feribed by the Pundits, one is, * that he 
fhall erect a flrong fort in the place 
where he chufes to refide; and fhall 
build a wail on all the four fides of it, 
with towers agd battlements, and fha'l 
make a full ditch around it.” Of thefe 
fortrefies, feveral remain, which, both 
from the appearance of the buildings, 
and from the tradition of the natives, 
muft have been conftructed in very re- 
mote times. Mr. Hodges has publithed 
views of three of thefe; one of Chunar 
Gur, fituated upon the river Ganges, 
about fjixteen milesabove the city of Be- 
nares; the fecond, of Guallior, about 
cighty miles to the fouth of Agra ; the 
third of Bidjegur, inthe territory of Be- 
nares. ‘They are all, particularly 
Gwallior, works of contiderable magni- 
tude and itrength. ‘The fortreffes in 
Bengal, however, are not to be com par- 
ed with feveral in the Deccan. Afleere 
eur, Burhampour, and Dowlatabad, are 
deemed by the natives to be imprepna- 
ble ; and L am affured, by a good judgey 
that Afivergur is indeed a moft fiupen- 
dous work, and fo advantageouily fitu- 
ated that ic would be extremely difficult 
to reduce it by force. 

Nor is it only from furveying their 
public works that we are juttificd in af- 
ferting the early proficiency of the Indi- 
ans in elegant and uleful arte: we are 
led to form the fame conclufion by a view 
af thofe produtions of their ingenuilys 
which were the chief articles of there 
trade with foreign nations. Qi thele 
the labours of the [Indian loom and needle 
have, in every age, been the melt cele- 
brated ; and fine linen is cqujecciuredys 
with dome probagility, to have becn —_ 
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by the ancients Sindon, from the name 
of the river Indus or Sindus, near which 
it was wrought in the higheft perfection. 
The cotton manufactures of India feem 
anciently to have been as much admised 
as they a;e at prefent, not only for their 
delicate texture, but for the clegance with 
which fome of them are embroidered, 
and the beautiful colour of the flowers 
with which others are adorned. From 
the earlieft period of European inter- 
courfe with India, that country has been 
diftinguithed for the number and excel- 
lence of the fubfances for dying various 
colours, with which it abounded. The 
dye of the deep blue colour in higheft 
eltimation among the Romans, bore the 
name of Indicum. From Indiatoo, the 
fubftance ufed in dying a bright red co- 
lour feems to have been importcd ; and 
it is well known that both in the cotton 
and filk ftuffs which we now receive from 
India, the blue and the red are the co- 
lours of moft confpicuous luftre and 
beauty. But however much the anci- 
ents may have admired thofe produc- 
tions of Indian art, fome circumftances, 
which I have already mentioned, render- 
ed their demand for the cotton manu- 
factures of India, far inferior to that of 
modern times ; and this has occalioned 
the information concerning them which 
we receive from the Greek and Roman 
writers to be very imperfet. We may 
conclude, however, from the wonderlul 
refemblance of the ancient ftate of India 
to the modern, that in every period, the 
productions of their looms were as veri- 
ous as beautiful. The ingenuity of the 
Indians in other kinds of workmanfhip, 
particularily in metals and in ivory, is 
mentioned with praile by ancient au- 
thors, but without any particular de- 
feription of their nature. OF thefe early 
productions of Indian artifts, there are 
now fome fecinens in Europe, from 
which it appears that they were ac- 
quainted with the method of engraving 
upon the hardeit flones and gems ; and, 
both in the elevance of their defigns and 
in neatrefs of execution, had arrived at 
a confiderable degree of excellence. An 
ingenious writer maintains, that the art 
of engraving on gems was probably an 
Indian invention, and certainly was early 
improved there ; and he fupports this 
opinion by feveral plaufible arguments. 
The Indian engraved gems, of which 
he has publifhed defcriptsons, appear to 
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be the workmanhip. of a very remote 
eh as the legends on them are in the 
Santkreet language. 

But itis not only from the improved 
fate of mechanic arts in India, that we 
conclude its inhabitants to have been 
highly civilized ; a proof of this thf 
more convincing, may be deduced from 
the early and extraordinary productions 
of their genius in the fine arts. This 
evidence ts rendered more interefling, by 
being derived from a fource ofknowledge 
which the laudible curiofity of our 
countrymen has opened to the peopl¢ 
of Europe within thele few years. That 
all the feience and literature poflefled by 
the Brahmins, were contained in books 
written in a language, underftood by & 
few only of the moft learhed among 
them, is a fact which has long been 
known ; and all the Europeans fettled 
in India during three centuries, have 
comp‘ained that the Brahmins obftinate- 
ly refufed to inftruct any perfon in this 
language. But at length, by addrefs, 
mild treatment, and a perfuafion, that 
the earneftnefs with which inflruction 
was folicited, proceeded not from any 
intention of turning their religion into 
derifion, but from a defire of acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of their f{ciences and 
literature, their fcruples have been over- 
come. Several Britih gentlemen are 
now completely mafters of the Sanfkreet 
language. ‘The myfterious veil, for- 
merly deemed impenetrable, is removed; 
and, in the courfe of five years, the cu- 
riofity of the public has been gratified by 
two publications as fingular as v3 J 
were unexpected. The one isa tranf- 
lation, by Mr. Wilkins, of an Epifode 
from the Mahabarat, an Epic poem, in 
high eflimation among the Hindoos, 
compoled, according to their account, 
by Kreefhna Dwypayen Veias, the molt 
esninent of all their Brahmins, above 
three thoufand years before the Chriftian 
ara. The other is Saconta/a, a dra 
matic poem, written about a century 
before the birth of Chrift, tranflated by 
fir William Jones. J fhall endeavour to 
give fuch a view of the fubjeét andi com. 
pofition of the firlt of thele pieces as may 
be fufficieat to form an eflimate of the 
degree of merit which it poffefles. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous 
poem, coniifiing of upwards of four 
hundred thoufand lines. Mr. Wilkins 
has tranflated more than a third of it ; 

but 















































































but onlya thort epifode, intitled Baghvat 
Geeta, is hitherto publithed, and from 
this fpecimen we muft form an opinion 
with refpe& to the whole. The fubject 
of the poem is a famous civil warbetween 
two branches of the royal houle of 
Bhaurat. When the forces on each fide 
were formed in the field, and ready to 
decide the contelt by the fword, Arjoon, 
the favourite and pupil of the god 
Kreefhna, who accompanied him in this 
hour of danger, requefted of him to 
caufe hischaiiot to advance between the 
two hoftile armies. He looked at both 
armies, and beheld, on either fide, none 
but grandfires, uncles, coufins, tutors, 
fons, and brothers, near relations, or bo- 
fom friends ; and when he had gazed for 
a while, and faw thefe prepared for the 
fight, he was feized with extreme pity 
and compunction, and uttered his for- 
row inthe following words: ‘* Having 
beheld, O Kreefhna ! my kindred thus 
waiting anxious forthe fight, my mem- 
bers fa:l me, my countenance withereth, 
the hair ftandeth an end unon my body, 
and al! my frame trembleth with horror! 
Even Gandeev, my bow, efzapeth from 
my hand, and my fkin is parched and 
dried up. When I have deftroyed my 
kindred, fhall I ionger look for happi- 
nels ? I with not for vi@tory, Kreefarta ! 
T want not dominion ; | want not plea- 
fure ; for what is dominion and the en- 
joymentsof life, or even life intel, when 
thofe for whom dommion, pleafure, and 
enjoyment were to be coveted, have 
abandoned life and fortune, and tland 
here in the field ready for the battle! 
Tutors, fons, and fathers, granifires, 
and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, 
kincred, and friends! although they 
would kill me, I with not to fight them; 
Bo not even forthe domiuion of the three 
regions of the univerfe, much lefs for this 
little earth.” In order to remove his 
fc. uples, Kreefhna informs him what was 
the Guty of a prince of the Chehteree, or 
mniltary cal, when called to act in fucha 
fituaiion, and incites hira to perform it 
by a variety of moral! and philofophical 
arsuments. In this dialogue beteveen 
Krecthna and his pupil, there are feveral 
paflages which give an high idea of the 
genius of the poet. The fpeech of Arjoon 
1 have quoted, in which he exprefles the 
anguihh of his foul, muft fi@e every 
reader as beautiful and pathetic. But 
while thefe excite our admiration, and 





She French Revolution: 








confirm us in the beliefof a high degree 


of civilization in that country where fuck 


a work was produced, we are furprized 
at the defect of tafte and of art in the 
manner of introducing this Epifode. 
Two powerful armies are drawn up in 
battle array, eager for the fight; a young 
hero and his inftructor are defcribed as 
ftanding in a chariot of war between 
them ; that furely was not the moment 
for teaching him the principles of philo- 
fophy, and delivering eighteen leCures of 
metaphyfics and theology. 

With regard, however, both to the 
dramatic and epie poctry of the Hindoos, 
we labour under the difadvantage of 
being obliged to form an opimion from a 
fingle ipecimen of each, and that of the 
latter, too, (asit is only a part of a large 
work), an imperfect one. But if, from 
fuch {canty materials, we may venture 
upon any decifion, it muft be that of the 
two, the drama feems to have been con- 
ducted with the moft correct tafte. ‘This 
will appear from the Sacontala, a per- 
formance fome time fince publifhed, and 
too well known to require a particular 
account of it. 


-_ 





The FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
A Feu ad Efprit. 
To the Editor of the Town and. Country 


Mayazine. 
SIR, 
T ouch the anniverfary of the 


French Revolution was celebrated 
in London, # does not abfolutely follow 
that the members of that fociety are dif- 
fatisied with the Englith conftitution. 
On the contrary, many of them, to my 
knowledge, are firm adherents to the 
Britih government. Mr. Rider would 
gallop through fire and water to ferve 
his fovereign, znd the other branches of 
adminiftration: Mr. Trotte™ would go 


Jifteen miles an hour for the fame lauda- 


ble purpole; and Mr. JValser would 
put his beft foot foremoft to manifeft his 
attachment to our civil and religious 1i- 
berties. Mr. Stalker, though perhaps 
more folemn in his motions, would not 
be inactive im fhewing his approbation of 
Britih Itberty. Mr. Smith would be 
happy to forge sanacles for the enzmies 


of the ftate: Mre Birch would be!!ow on 
them 
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them a fevere fvzging, and Mr. Lock 
would fecure them within the walls of a 
prifon. May hunger and nakednefs be 
the portion of fuch monilers! Metlicurs 
Butcher and Laker are refolved not to 
fygnith them with the lealt particle of 
food, and Mr. Taylor fwears. hy his 
goofe that they hall not havea rayfrom 
him to keep off the inclemency of the 
winter. ‘To complete their mifery, may 
Mr. Pain never forfake them, unlefs 
they fhould be. convinced of their errors 
andreform. 





Histories of the Téte=a-Téte 
sancxed ; or, Memoirs of L10- 
NEL and DoRINDA, (No. 
315 32+) 

4 . 

T is a fict of great notoriety, 

that immenfe fortunes have been 
accumulated in the Ealt; and fome 
of them by thofe who could not boatt 
of talents oreducation. ‘Many have 
returned, after a few years relidence 
in India, with more than princely 
revenues, who were almolt beggars 
when they quitted their native iland. 

The fight of thefe fortunate adven- 

turers, ro ling in carriages, and living 

in the -heis cht’ of luxury and fplen- 
dour, induced many to repair with 
fpeed to Hindoftan, that they might 
alfo amafs money, return, aad vie 


, with the other nabobs in grandeur 


and extravagance, 

Among othe:s who adopted this 
alluring plan, was Lionel, the hero 
of this hiftery. With difficulty he 
found means to purchafe his pailig 
to Bengal; bur, when he arrived 
there, he foon pdt: a lucrative 
employment ; and, in the courfe of 
a few years, became progrefiively 
advanced toa fituation far beyond 
what even his m it fangune hopes 
had ever aipired to. Wealth poured 
in upon him abundantly 3; and, 
though he lived io the higheit ftyle 
of eaitern magnificence, his emolu- 
ments fo far exceeded his expenccs, 
that the furplus foon filled his 
coffers. 
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Recolleting that he had left a 
niece in Eiigland, who was bit a 
girl at the time of his departure ¢ 
recollecting alfo that the was then a 
kandfome child, aad fuppoting the 
would have no incontfidérable thare 
of charms now fhe was: verging on 
the age of twenty’; he ‘ormed a se- 
folution of fe nuing tor her to Indtas 
He weil knew thar beaw y bore on 
excellent price at Bewyal market, and 
flattered himfelf with being able to 
difpofe of her ro the beit advantage s 
he had feen fo much of this kind of 
traffic inthe Eaft, that-he no longer 
thought it ai indeli licacy to propofe 
a young lady to be bid for by inch 
of candle, 

The niece, however, thought o- 
therwife, and neglected to comply 
with her uncle’s firft folicitation to 
yo to Bengal upon fo extraordinary 
a bufinefs. A fecond epiltle arrived, 
which mentioned the nature of the 
bufinefs, in terms les offenfive to fe 
mule delicacy than the former had 
don. 

Having now attained her twentye 
firft year, Dorinda (the heroine of 
this tale :) began tothink ‘her beaury 
had been neglected by the European 
youths, as but few civil things had 
been frid to her; and no abfolute 
overtures had been made to her from 
any quarier. This confideration 
partly induced her to pay actention 
to her uncle’s fecond fummons, At 
length the determined ona voyage to 
the Afiatic coaft,’and equipped here 
(elf with cloarhing adapred to the 
clim «te fe was to encounter. Afrer 
apafluge of about feven months fhe 
drrived on the Inviin fhore, aud was 
ecpeditioufly conducted to the rela- 
tiof who had fo materially interchte 
ed himéelf in her behalf. 

When our hero beheld her, he 
received her with that warinth of 
affection which might be naturally 
expected frum an uncle toa niece, 
after an abfence of nine orten years ; 
he aflured her that he had only her 
happinefs and emolument ia view, 
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when he requefted her to abandon 
her native country ; and began to 
expatiate on the w:fdom and propri- 
ety of the meafure he had propofed. 
Our heroine entreated him tou wave 
that fubject, requelting he would 
receive her as arclation, and fuffer 
bis huufe to be an afylum for her. 
She faid fhe fhould be extremely 
happy if he would confider her and 
treat her asa kind of upper domeftic, 
and fhe would endeavour to repay 
his kindneffes by making herfelf ute- 
fulin the family. 

With a becoming refolution, he 
declared fhe fhould not appear ia the 
capactty of a fervant in his houfe ; 
but if the would deign to execute the 
office of milftrefs, he thould think 
himfilt much obliged to her ; and 
that (he fhould ever find him a fin- 
cere friend, as well as an affectionate 
relation. 

Ac length, however, this relative 
intimacy and affection deyencrared 
(if I m«v focall it) into ardent love. 
The beaury and amiable qualities of 
the niece had mide fuch an imprett:- 
en onthe uncle; and the boundlefs 
renerotiry and manly attra@ions of 
the uncle had to tar caprivated the 
niece, that confanguinity was for- 
gotten ; the relative fituation was no 
longer thought of—they were paf- 
fionate and impetuous lovers. But, 
though it is no a'leviation of incefl, 
that the aves of the parties were not 
difproportionate, veracuy requires 
we fhould obferve, that our licro was 
not above ten years older than our 
her He, 

Importuntty, opportunity, endear- 
ing converile, anJ reciprocal paihon, 
ina fhore time broke down the bar- 
rier of virtuc, honour, and decorum. 
S» incautious were the parties, fo 
furioutly watred by the whirlwind of 
paifion, that they confummated their 
withes without guarding againit the 
prying eyesot curiofity. ‘They were 
detected in their criminal proceed- 
ings 3; and, unable or unwilling to | 


Suicides 












endure the cénfure of the world, 
each of the unfortunate lovers immes 
diately feized piflols ; and each 
terminated their refpective lives, 
which this difcovery had rendered 
infupportable, 


SW.icipnb & 


A Ye melancholy incident occurred 
during the paiiage of the Earl Firz- 
william, from Madras to this country. 

A gentleman named D——, and his 

niece milfs D-—, were fulvected of 
having a partiality towards each o'her, 
that far too much exceeded the attach- 
ment fuitable to the nature of their affi- 
nity. In confequence of this fulpicion, 
a fellow. paffenger thought proper to 
peep through the key-hole of the apart- 
ment allotted to them ; and, according 
to his accounty oblerved fome circum- 
fiances which fully confirmed the general 
furmifes. What he faw he openly dif- 
clofed, and the parties in queflion were 
very foon convinced, by the behaviour 
of the captain and the reft of the com- 
pany, that the nature of their intercourfe 
was entirely underflood. © 

For two days after this unfortunate 
difvovery, the gentleman and lady re- 
mained in their apartment, which they 
locked, to prevent intrufion. On the 
third day, it was fuppofed that foie fa- 
tal event had happened, by the great 
effufion of blood that ified from their 
apartment. The door was immediately 
opened, and both the parties were found 
dead, in confequence of a pifiol fhot. 

Some letters were found wriiten by 
the lady addrefi-d to feveral friends and 
relations; one to the captain, thankisg 
him tor his kindnefs ; one to the perfor 
whofe fatal curiofity had occafioned the 
difcovery, upbraiding him for crucl off 
cioufnefs ; and onetoa gemi!eman who 
was in the fame fhip, and who paid his 
addrefics to the lady, affluring him, that 
fhe efleemed him highly; but declaring 
that it never was her intention to impofe 
on him a woman whof: conduct ke 
could not approve, and whofe affections 
were devoted to another. 

The furprize and melancholy which 
this dreadful event vccafioned in the 
fhip, may be cafily imagined. 

The 
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The lady was near forty years of age, 
and the gentleman much more advanced 
in life. 





Account of New Books and Pam- 
PHLETS, 


Poems, by the Author of the Village Cu- 
rate, and Adriano. $vo. 4s. Boards. 
Johnfen. 


MANY of thefe poems have great 
+*4 merit, but they will not add to the 
reputation he has jultly acquired by bis 
two former publications, The Village 
Curate, and Adriano. 


Tie Remonflrance. To which is added, 
din Ode to my Afs: alfa the Magpie 
and Robin, a Tale ¢ an Apology for 
Kings ; and an Addrefs to my Pam- 
pbiet. By Peter Pindar, E/q. ato. 
as. 6d. fewed. Evans. 


Very pleafant and entertaining. The 
following extract is whimfical: 


*¢ But con a king command th’ethereal 
flame, 
That clothes with immortality a name ? 
Oh, could the sace that fire «z.hereal 
catch ! 
But no fuch privilege to kings is given : 
So very low their int’reft lies in heaven, 
They can’t command enough to light 
a match.” 


Heroic Epifile to Fofeph Pricfley, LL.D. 
F.R.S. gto, 15. 6d. fewed. Ro- 
binioss. 


Picafant and pointed fatire, but not 
always jucicioufly dire&ted. ‘The poetry 
iseaty, ciegant, and harmonious, 


Thirteen Sermons to Seamens preached 
on board his Majefty’s Ship Leander, 
in the Bay of Gibraltar. By Perci- 
aal Stockdale. 8voa. 53. Doards. 
Deighton. 


The‘e fermons are written with great 
animation, claffical erudition, and purity 
of fentiment; but, corfidertng who were 
his auciiors, he thould have abftained 
from elegance of phrafe, refined [pecu- 
lation, and learned allulion. But fome- 
times he addrefles them as common fai- 
lors, viz. * I thould, however, enter- 
tain a very improper, a very illiberal 
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opinion, of the congregation whom I am 
now addrefling, if I fufpeMed that I 
could difturb the repofe of their minds, 
that I could at all difconcert them, by 
deliberately and ferioufly convertin 
with them on the fubjectof death. Wi 
not men, whoare trained and habituat- 
ed to the profeffion of arms ;-—men, 
who, in a generous caufe, bravely court 
this king of terrors, in war ;—will not 
they be patiently, will not they be cheer- 
fuliy attentive, while he is {tripped of his 
terrors by a minifler of peace ?” 


A New Collefion of Enigmas, Cha- 
rades, Tranjpofitions, Je. 2 Vols 
Js: bound. Hookham. 


A complete puzzling library, or inex- 
hauttible fund of amulement for thofé 
who havea relifh for perplexities. 


Reflections on the Tomb of Columbus. 
By a Lady. 4to. 25. Kearfley. 


The lady writes with much ee 
and fpirit, and dilplays great poctica 
talents. 


A Verfion or Paraphrafe of the Pfalms, 
originally written by the Rev. ° 
Merrick, A. M.. Divided into Stan- 
zas, and adapted to the Purpofes of 
public or private Devotion. By the 
Rev. W. D. Tatterfal, Ad. M. tama 
4s. Payne and Son. 


Mr. Merrick’s verfion of the Pfalmsis 
certainly fuperior to any other, and 
therefore better calculated for the ufe of 
public worlhip : Mr. Tacterfal therefore 
acquaints the public that he has intro- 
duced that verfion, fet to mufic, in his 
own parifh church ; and that his pa- 
rifhioners, though a little averfe to the 
introduction of it, at firft. are now highly 
pleafed with it, and give it every enc&u- 
ragement. Mr. ‘fatterfal's example 
will probably be followed by many of 
thofe thepherds who pay a proper atten- 
tion to their flock. 


Errors of Education. By Mrs. Parfons. 
3 Vols. 12m0. 9s. Lane. 


« What’s inaname? That which 
we calla role. by any other name would 
fmell as [weet !”’—So fays the gre t dra 
matic bard; and Mr. Lane rience as 
well have named this novel Lr @ challe 
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performance, however, abounds with 
morality, 


Lady Yane Grey, an Hiftorical Tale. 
2 Vols. tamo. 6s. Lane. 


Elegant and fentimental ; but the fatal 
catailrophe is pailed ovcr too haftily to 
have a proper effect upon the reader. 
The conduct of the flory is alfo fome- 
what defective. 


William Wallace; or the Highland He- 
ro, a Tule founded on hiflorical Fads. 
By Henry Siddons. a Vols. 12mo. 65. 
Wilkias. 
As abfurd, defpicable, and trifling a 
performance, as ever foiled and deftroyed 
good paper. 


44 Trip to Weymouth, a Novel. a Vols. 


samo. 6s. Lane. 


Abfurdly fentimental. 


2 Vols. ramo. 6s. 


Lane. 


This has been fabricatec in one of 
Mr. Lane’s beft loons. ly is much va- 
ried, and potlefes no inconliderable fhace 
of merit. 


Monimia, a Novel. 


Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip Thick- 
neffe, late Lieutenant Gewerna? of 


Landguard fort, and unfortunately 


Fat!er to George Toucbet, Baron 

Atk dle ye Sve . 5 Ss 6d. Jews d. 

Fores. 

This concludes the mifcellaneous 
anecdotes of Mr. ‘Lhickneffe’s lite. 


a ° , , ° 
IT hote who have read the twoformer vo- 
Jurnes with plealure, will find themfelves 
well gratiffed with the third. 
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7 
diccount of Numa Pompitius, fecond 
King of Rome. Tranjflated from the 
French of MM. de Flarian, by a young 


Lady. 
(Continued frem page 458.) 


HE Romans ftill continued in com- 

bat with the Marfes, laying every 
one who oppoted their fury ; when the 
brave Usens, fpying Leo, flew with 
doi I 
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dl eo bane to meet Hii, tous ad- 


@refling hin; * Have (now found thee, 
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my enemy, to avenge with this arm the 
death of fo many of mycountrymen, and 
the wounding of our immortal Romulus! 
Prepare to die, and think not to efcape 
my jult vengeance.” Leo heard him 
and imiled ; he avoided with a nimble 
motion the javelin directed by Ufens, 
and throwing himfelf upon him, feized 
him‘in his nervous arms, ftifled, and 
threw him on the earth, placing a flone 
upon the yet palpitating corpfe. 

He raifed fiercely his head, and looked 
with the utmoit tranquillity upon the 
circles of bloody fteel which on every 
fide oppofed him : a ftranger to fear, he 
moved with a firm ftep in order to chufe 
a place trom whence he might force a 
pallage; at lait, having obferved the 
part leaft guarded, he flew upon the 
aftonifhed warridrs, who had vainly 
thought him their prize, difperfed or 
crufhed them with his mighty club, and 
recreated, gently, like a itill hungry 
wolf that quits with regret the weil 
llored fold ; he. flopped, turned round ; 
and three times he cauied the battalions 
which purfued him to recoil, atter which 
he rejoined his warriors. 

The found of-his terrible voice ftopped 
their flight; he rallied and placed them 
in order, alone filling the fpace which 
feparated them from the iiomans, and 
by marching between the two armilcsy 
covered the one and repulied the other. 
Numa, writated by exploits he could 
not but admire, was eager to attack Leo, 
but a noife which he heard upon the 
banks of the river drew his attention ; 
it was the aged and experienced Sopha- 
nor, at the head of his army, advancing 
to favour the retreat of his colleague. 
The Marfes feigned that they would pale 
the river, and Numa, to eetend the pat- 
fage, was obliged to quit Leo, during 
which time this terrible wariior, with ail 
thofe that remained of his companions, 
retreated in perfect fecurity from this 
camp, which they had filled with 
laughter. 

The prudent Sophanor, long experi- 
enced in the art of war, kept his army 02 
the brink of the river all the tirlt rays of 
f.urora, and iwwma with the Sabihes, 
notwithitanding the fatigues of this 
terrible night, cid not quit ther oppolite 
At the dawn of day Sophanor, 
we'l convinced that Leo had had ume 
enough to cxecute his project, reured 
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with his troops, and Numa led his back 
to the camp. From that moment he 
was wholly employed in taking care of 
the wounded Marles or Romans; all 
thofe whoin fuccours could fave or give 
eafe to were indifcriminately attended 
to by Numa; he fearched on the field 
of combat for thofe who flill breathed, 
with the fame zealous ardour that in 
combat he had fought out thofe who 
made the braveit refiftance : he thought 
no longer upon glory; his only ideas 
now were thofe of humanity ; his van- 
quifhed enemies were become his bre- 
thren. After having fulfilled thefe da- 
ties, after having aflured himfe!f that his 
brave Sabines might reft in fatety, Numa 
ran to the tent of Romulus, without even 
taking time to have his own wound 
drefled. 

The defire of again feeing Herfillia 
was more predominant than his own 
eate ; he entered the royal tent, and be- 
held the king of Rome extended upon a 
leopard fkin, {urrounded by his daughter 
and the chicfs of his army ; tefs afflicted 
at his own fullerings than at che danger 
of his foldiers. He kept a mournful 
filence, which he only broke upon feeing 
Numa: * [ expected ther, brave young 
man, cried he ; | already know thy ex- 
plots; thy courage aloas has faved my 
army ; approach and embrace me, thy 
glory fooths :ny pains.’ Numa upon 
his knees kified the king’s hand: ** Kile, 
faid Romulus, and try to execute what | 
am going to propofe to thee; the bar- 
barians have furprifed us, and the fitua- 
tion to which they have reduced me 
forces me to defer my vengeance ; afew 
days will reftore iny ftrength; but, during 
that time, it is neceffary that my camp 
fhould be fortified beyond the fear of 
further infult; go then, brave Numa, 
take with thee ten cohorts, lead them 
into the forelt, and caule them to cut 
fifty thoufand palifadocs, each the height 
of a man, and pointed at each end : you 
Metius, during that me, caufe a deep 
ditch to be duy in an exact fquare fur- 
rounding the who'e canp; leave an en- 
trance only in themicdle of each iquare, 
and emiploy at this labour my Latine 
legions ; they have fuffered the leaft in 
this night’s atrack ; go, and lew all be 
finifted before the cloufe of the day; re- 
turn then ro receive freth orders.” 

jie ceafed, and Metius and Numa 
haftened to obey the prudent Romulus. 
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They caufed the palifadoes, brought from 
the foreft, to be drove into the ditch at a 
little diftance from each other ; they 
were bound fotight together that it was 
impoffiole to pluck them uo, then cover. 
ed thea fo far with the earth that theic 
pointed ends appeared like a foreft of 
darts furrounduig the Roman encamp- 
ment. Metivs and Numa completed 
the work in three days; they placed at 
the four entrances ¢ight redoubts filled 
with loldiers, and the Komans were, by 
thefe means, as fccure in their camp as 
in the midit of their city. 

Sophanor, quietly, on the other hore, 
had feen the lahours of the Romans 
without difturbing them: the king of 
Rome was uneafy at this inactivity, and 
could not comprehend the reafun which 
hindered the Marfes from ftirring: 
** Where is then, aid he, this terrible 
Leo ; ah, doubtlefs, he contents himfelf 
with having wounded che renowned Ro- 
mulus ; but Romulus is not vanquifhed ¢ 
the war is {carce yet begun ; why does 
not then this warrior, fo famous for 
nocturnal decds, attempt again the firin 
of my camp? Oh Jupiter! oh Mars ¢ 
my tather, yet muit I tuffer days of pain 
ere this arm can recover its wonted 
force: yet a few dags longer muft I hide 
mylfelf behind my entrenchments.” 

Thus fpoke Romulus, when lo! he be- 
held a Campanian foldier, covered with 
blood and duft, ftanding before him: he 
came breatniets froin the city of Auxenz 
where Romulus had fent the king of 
Campania to keep garrifon. “ What 
news bringelt thou to ime? cried the king 
of Rome; have the Samnites paffed the 
Appenines ? my ally, is he befieged ?”” 
‘* Your ally, replied the foldier, is in the 
power of your enemies ; Leo, the terri- 
ble Leo, appeared before the walls of the 
city of Auxense ata time when we ima- 
gined him occupied in refifting your 
force. He has taken the city and the 
king, carried off the treafures, troops, and 
magazines; and not content with this 
conqueft, he rapidly proceeded in queft 
of tne army which blocked up the Sam- 
nites at the foot of the Appenines ; he 
has difperfed that army, and given free 
pallage to thefe redoubtable enemies,” 

Romulus, at thefe words, drooped his 
head, and replied not, but remained 
as if motionlels ; however, he was pre- 
fently reflored to himfelf by the echoing 
noife of trumpets and clarions, which 
refounded 





































































































along the banks of the river : 
‘jt was Leo, that invincible hero, con- 
duting to the ‘camp of Sophanor his 
rifoner, the king of Capua, four thou- 
nd of an inferior clais, an immenfe 
booty, and the fuperb army of their 
friends the Samnites. They were feen 
as they the plain, to the found of a 
thoufand inftruments ; the king of Ca- 
pua, fining with gold, was mounted on 
a fuperbcourfer,while Leo covered with 
his lion’s fkin, marched by his fide, fur- 
rounded by his conquering Marfes ; and 
twenty thoufand Samnites in bright ar- 
mour clofed the triumphant march. 
Their tents were foon pitched near 
thofe of Sophanor, and the two armies 
were united : as foon as night envelop- 
ed the earth, a thovfand fires, lighted 
upon the hoftile fhore, kept the Romans 
‘in continual fear of being attacked. 
Thefe brave Romans, who had always 
fent forth thouts of joy at the fight of 
their enemies, kept a profound filence at 
the view of this formidable camp ; the 
foldiers lookgg at each other with terror, 
the chiefs dared not communicate their 
mutual fears; allturned their eyes towards 
Romvulys; the guards were doubled, 
every one was ordered to be in readinels 
at his pot, and notwithitanding the 
firength of the entrenchments, the valoar 
and pimbe: of the troops, yet uneafinefs 
was painted on every face: Romulus 
‘imfelf was moved, but he allumeg an 
air of tranquillity ; leaning on a long 
javelin, and moving flowly, on account 
of his wound, he vifited the quarters, 
encouraged the foldiers, and, notwith- 
fianding his heart was filled with dread, 
thanked aloud the gods for having thus 
delivered into his hands al! his enemies at 
once. Man time, purfuant to fecret 
orders, acouncil was aflembied ; Mecius 
“Valerius, the wile Caftor, and prudent 
Brutus, with maoy other experienced 
camains, took their place nigh the mo- 
narch; the beautiful Herfillia and Numa 
alfo took their tc ats, and the hictors 
guarded the entrance of the royal tent, 
to keep back the indifereet: who -were 
deemed unworthy of aMifling therein. 
Romulus now ijaid afic'e his aflumed 
aicty, which he had put on before the 


aldiers, and, looking at his brave chiefs: 


with eyes full of trouble and anxiety ; 
** Companions, faid he, your countfels, 
as well as bravery, have ever been uleful 
to me; they are to day neetMiry 5 our 
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enemies, victorious over our cowardly 
allies, are now three times our number ; 
Ican, without dou *, refit them under 
cover of my entrenchments, but if they 
fhould pafs the flood and befiege our 
camp, in eight days we fhall want pro- 
vifions, and perifh ignominioufly with- 
out ftriking a blow; brave friends! what 
ought we todo? Ought we to attack 
thefe united armies, and avoid,by a noble 
death, a fhameful capitulation, or muft 
we endeavour for a retreat which muft 
alfo be dangerous?” 

Romulus ceafed, and Metius rofe ; he 
propofed fending to Rome for aid and 
wait the reinforcements of Tatius in 
their prefent flrong intrenchment : 
Brutus, on the contrary, was for giving 
battle to the enemies, and trufting the 
iffue alone to combat : Herfillia oppoled 
this project ; ** Think not, faid fhe, rhat 
whilit my father is unable to lead you 
on, that +-u can hope for victory ; that 
depends alone upon the arm of Romulus, 
He cannot yet exert himfelf ; rather then 
let us follow the advice of Metius, to 
remain in our camp, and fend to Rome 
for more brave warriors ; but, to intimi- 
date the enemy and hinder them from 
molelting us, Numa and mytelf will in 
the dead of night penetrate the quarter 
of the Samnites, whilft, overpowered by 
the faiigues of their recent march, and 
fecure by their fuccefles, they give them- 
feives up to repole; we can then, with. 
out danger to ourtelves, fill their tents 
with carnage in return. This is my 
advice, and if my father approve, we are 
ready to depart and execute it.”” 

Numa liflened with traniport ; his 
eager cyes followed every motion of 
Herfillia ; his heart beat high wich joy to 
be thus felected by her. This night to 
combat thus,~ ke thought, would be the 
moll glorious event of his lite : Lut Ro- 
mulus cauted this hope to vanith as foon 
as born, by ftrongly oppofing the defign 
of his daughter, All the other captains 
In their turns propofed expedients either 


impofiible, or more Cangevrous titan the 
threatened evils. The council was pro- 
longed to an unufual length, during 


which time all the dangers had been ex- 
poled without one probable remedy pro- 
' l Lop yafe therm. 

Ai, at once the youtnful Numa, in- 
fpired by Minerva, demanded permiffion 
to {peak ; Romulus granted it, and 
looked kindly at him, whult the — 

thus 
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thus addreffed him ; ‘* Great king, I 
think there is yet a probability, I do rot 
fay only of faving the army, but of affu- 


ring thee the victory : the mountains of 


Trebaninus are behind us, thele innac- 
ceflible mountains have defiles where a 
hundred thouland men might be eafily 
defeated by a few troops polleffed of the 
heights : let me be permitted to depart 
this night with half the Sabines ; to-mor- 
row before night | thall be mafter of the 
mountains ; you, great monarch, for the 
firft time, fly before the enemy ; let not 
this word alarm you, you will fly only to 
conquer: the Marfes and the Samuites 
will purfue you; you willeafily engage 
them in the detiles of Trebanius, there 
wait firmly for them, and attack them in 
your turn; whillt we and the Sabines 
overwhelm them with our darts, javelins, 
and ftones, which we fhall hurl among 
them from the tops of the mountains.” 
Thus {poke Numa, and Romulusem- 
braced him; ‘* Valiant young man, 
cried he, I owe thee more tog life, for 
thou wilt fave my glory; fly, execute 
thy project ; take with thee all the Sa- 
bines, the horfe excepted, which would 
be ufelefs to thee, and of whom I hhal! 
ftand in much need at the beginning of 
my retreat: one night of advance betore 
me wil! be fufficient ; begone then, delay 
not a moment; if all fucceed as thou hatt 
planned it behold thy recompence; the is 
thine;”’ and he thewed Herfillia to him. 
Numa was truck focechlefs ; furprize, 
joy, and all the different fentiments 
which agitated him, deprived him of 
words ; hs eves wandered from Romu- 
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of the brave Numa. The Marfes, who 
imagined they were going to be attacks 
ed, ran to the oppofite fice, and arrows 
flew promifcuoufly. ‘The Romans thus 
diverted the attention of their enemies 
whilf Numa had paffed unobferved hes 
hind the camp ; he traverfed by a rapid 
march the thick forefts which Padi 
moft to Sera, and at break of day he 
dilcovered the High mountains of Tre. 
banius ; hetore he attempted their 
heights, the prudent. Numa caufed the 
aicent to be tried by fome light armed 
foldiers, and left behind him roper 
guides to conduct Romulus. He wag 
foon engaged in the mountains, and the 

began to climb by narrow and alinoft 
untrequented paths: his troops, fatigu- 
ed by their precipitate march, kept theit 
feet firm amongft the rocks with the 
urmoft difficulty ; but Numa fufained 
and encouraged them ; always foremolt 

he caught with one hand the branches 
that might aid his afcent, with the other 
he made figns to his foldiers to follow 
him ; if a torrent impeded their progrefe 
he paffed itthe firft, nor would fuffer any 
one to rifk it till he was on the other 
fide ; if a crag ftopped the way, he ftruck 
his [pear or fword into the crevices, and 

by means of this feeble fupport, forung 
among the precipices, and, arriving alone 
at the fummit, called to his companions 
tofollow him. The image of Herfillig 
marched before him, and {moothed the 
dangerous road ; theexample of Numa 
ren.lered every thing eafy to his foldiers, 
and made them alfo furmount every dif. 


} heulty. 


les to He:fi'lia, but at laff, embracing | 
' cultivated, the fields flourihhing, and 
| paltures filled with flocks: fome thep- 


the knees of ihe king of Rome, he ex 
clained, ** Tou halt rendered me in- 
vincible ; fon of Mars, let the Marles, 
the Samnites, let all the people of Italy 
unite again me; feel the glorious 
hope of vidtory arife: the name of rler- 
fiilia stone raifes me almo%t to thylfelf; 
the hunour of becoming thy fon will 
caufe me to periorm deeds worthy of 
immortal fame.” 

Pronouncing thefe words, his eyes 
fhone with love and courage ; he turned 
towards his mifircfs, and read in her 
looks that fhe confirmed the promife ‘of 
Romulus. Fager to deferve her, he ran 
to prepare the warlike Sabines; the La 
tine legions at tle fame time, by Romu- 
lus’ order, formed in battle array upon 
the banks, in order to hide the departure 

’ 


Numa was amazed to find the earth 


herds were broavht before him, but Nue 
ma fought to diffipate their fears, by 
thele words: ‘“T come not to opprele 
you; fear not either for yourfelves or 
your property ; condud “us to your 


' principal abode, and furnifh us with pro- 


ee «ee 0 eee 


vifions, for which you thall be juftly 
paid; all we defire isto occupy the defiles 

of your mountains during three days.” 
After thele words the thepherds, 
without fear or fcruple, conducted the 
Sabines to their village. What was the 
furprife, the joy of Numa, in recobedt- 
ing fome ot the inhabitants to be thole 
very Kheates he had delivered. The 
ok! man who had addreffed him on that 
memorable day, advancing, recognifed 
him ; 
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im ; “€ Oh happy day! cried he, behold 
a hers to whofe fenfibility we are 1n- 
debted for our freedom! behold Numa!’ 
at this name a univerfal thout interrupted 
the old man; all the Rheates thew 
themfelves upou their knees round Nu- 
ma; * What! isit you, faid one, that 
refiored me my mother?” —‘*T owe my’ 
hufband to him, ” faid another. “ But 
for Numa, cried a child, I fhould have 
been an orphan.” — 

Their acclamations having fubfided, 
the dld man thus continued; ‘* Son of 
the cods, for the benefactors of mankind 
mult defcend from immortals, what gia- 
titude do we owe them for having fent 
thee amotigft us, that we may thank 
thee anew, and kifs thofe hands which 
broke ourchains ; to contemplate a hero 
worthy to conquer, and blefs his name 
forever. Ah! difpofe of us; our lives, 
our properties, all are yours; you are 
our king, our father; youare {till more, 
you were our deliverer.” 

Numa could not hear thefe words 
without fhedding tears: his brave foldiers 
were as much foftened as theirleacer, 
and already the kindeft friendfhip united 
thefe generous people. The foldiers 
and the inhabitants imterming!ed, em- 
braced, and the grateful Rheates offered 
their guefts all that hofpitality and 
friendfhip could fuggeft: the houf*s and 
cottages were inflantly filled by the 
Warriors; they are no longer two, but 
one people, all loving and refpecting 
Numa. 

After having allowed fome hours to 
thefe delightful fentiments, he gave the 
fignal torecall his fcatrered foldiers, and 
all the inhabitants affesnb'ed alfo at the 
found of the trump>t, h one armed 
with what he could firft meet with. One 


with a fword covered by the rull, ano-. 


ther with a duffy thield ; this with a 
i?velin, made from the wheel of his cart, 
the other with i!! Contrivedarrows : moft 

art were armed with clubs, torn from 
the neighbouring trees; ** We are come 
to fight for you, faid they, all at once, to 
“Numa ; we will alfo be of your army ; 
and it good will is fufficient to make fol- 
diers, youwill never command braver.” 
In fpeaking thus they ranged themfelves, 
trying to imitate the Sabines ; they preff- 
ed one againft the other in lines ill 
drawn, and this rnoify phalanx were 
loud in demanding that the moft dange- 


rous poft fhould be allotted them. 


The Difcovery. 


Numa, fenfible of their kindnefs, it 
vain repreffed their ardour, in vain he 
refufed to expofe the lives of inexperi- 
enced men, whofe love for him alone 
made them fo zealous of engaging ; 
their attachment and zeal were more 
powerful than the authority of Numa; 
and, in defpite of his erders, in defpite 
of his prayers, the fon of Pompilius was 
couftrained to behold his army doubled. 
He then explained to them his defigns, 
and confided to them his withes of being 
mafter of the heights or pofts froin 
whence he could affail the enemy. 

Inftantly the Rheates themfeives con- 
ducted the Sabines into the defiles and 
moft dangerous paflages ; pointed to 
them the ftations they ought to occupy; 
cftablifhed themfelves with them, cut 
down trees, rolled ftones, and, content 
amidift the joldiers, refolved to fhare 
their toils and perils, impatiently waite 
ing the arrival of the Roman army. 


( To be continued. ) 





Extrads from the MEMOIRS of the late 
Rev. JOHN WESLEY, 


( By Fobhn Hampfon, A. B. ) 
( Continued from page 446.) 


BY Y the moft confpicuous part of Mr. 
“~ Welfley’s life was after he had enteréd 
into holy orders; when engaging with 
ardour in his new plan of religion, it 
foon brought him into contempt with 
fome, while others treated him with ri- 
dicule and obloguy, from the fingularity 
of his opiions, his enthufiafm, and ri- 
gid difcrpline. Defpaivitig to overcome 
thefeobftacles, heconfulted his fatherand 
fome gentlemen of piety and learning, 
whether he fhould retreat, or go for- 
wad. They were advifed to go one 
The bifhop of Oxford, and the « fliciat- 
ing minilter at the caftle, greatly approv- 
ed of their proceedings. ' 

Some time after Mr. Wefley’s ordina- 
tion, he affifted his father at Epworth, 
though but occafionally, as he refided 
chiefly at the univerfity. ‘he old geti- 
tleman’s decline made him anxious that 
the living fhould remain in the familys 
but Mr. Wefley would never comply with 
his father earneft defire of foliciting for 
the next prefentation, having conceived 
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‘ however was the fact. 


an invincible attachment for Oxford 
This refufal produced feveral letters from 
the parties concerned, 

It may naturally be expected that no 
thing but ftrong neceffiry could have in- 
duced Mr. Wefley to quit his beloved 
retirement, at Oxford. The contrary 
In one of his 
excurfions to London, he met with a 
gentleman, (Dr. Burton) one of the 
truftees for the new colony of Georgia; 
and was induced by his perfuafions, 
though with fome reluctance, to give up 
his pupils, and to leave his native coun- 
try. 

“Acoeatianty, on the r4th of Odto- 
ber, 1735, accompanied by a Mr. Ing- 
ham, of Queen’s College, Mr. Dela- 
motte, fon of a merchant in London, 
and his brother Charles, he went on 
board the Simmonds, off Gravefend, 
bound for Georgia. In the fame fhip 
was Mr. Oglethorpe, afterwards a ge- 
neral officer and governor of that pro 
vince. 

While the thip remained in the river, 
he wrote to his brother Samuel, inform- 
ing him, that he had prefented his Com- 
ment on Job to the Queen, who rewarded 
him with many {miles and good words. 
He tells him that both were called to the 
converfion of heathens; that his fcho- 
lars were fo many fouls committed to 
his care, to prepare them for eternity ; 
and that he therefore conjured him to 
banifh the claffics, with their poifon, 
from his {chool, and introduce, inflead 
of them, fuch chriftian authors as would 
work, together with him, in * building 
up his flock in the knowledge and love 
of God.’ Mr. Wefley however relaxed 
afterwards from his feverity in this in- 
ftance, when being afked whether 4 re- 
ligious fchoolmafter may ufe the claffics 
in his {chool? anfwers, ‘ doubtlefs he 
may.’ 

On the 17th of the fame month, the 
thip being ftill in the river, he preached 
without notes, and adminiftered the fa- 
crament on the quarter-deck. The firft 
time of his preaching in this manner was 
accidental, He had gone to Allhallow’s, 
in London, to hea: Dr. Heylin, who at 
that time was much followed. ‘The 
Doctor not coming, Mr. Wefley was 
requefied to fupply his place; and hav- 
ing no notes about him, he preached 
extempore. 

Nov. 1791. 
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After heavy gales and contrar} winds 
had detained the fhip in the channel till 
the toth of December the fet fails -~ 
cee | the voyage Mr. Wefley, wit 
the affiftance of his brother Charles, Mr, 
Delamotte, and a Moravian bithops 
(there being twenty fit German paffen- 
gers on board), was unremitting in the 
duties of his profeffion, allotting certain 
hours for public and private prayers 
reading the Bible, infiruéting the chil- 
dren, writing fermons, and the like, as 
well as fot repaft, unlefs when prevente 
by ftorms. 

During this pafflage Mr. Wefley dif- 
continued the ufe of fief and wine, and 
confined himfelf to vegetables, chiefly 
rice and bifket, eating no fuppers, and 
laying Hy the floor, his bed being wet- 
ted by the fea. 

He firft fet foot on thorey on a fall 
uninhabited ifland called Tybee, where 
they knecled down, and gave God 
thanks. While the hhip lay off Tybee 
feveral Indians came on board, fhook 
hands and welcomed them to America, 
defiring to be initructed, as foon as they 
were at liberty from the confufions of 
war: but added, We would not be made 
chriftians as the Spaniards made chrifti- 
ans; we would be taught before we are 
baptized. Mr. Wefley replied * There 
is but one, he that fitteth in heavens 
who is able to teach man wifdom. 
Though we are come fo far, we know 
not whether he will pleafe to teach you 
by us or no. If he teaches you, you 
will learn wifdom; but we can do no- 
thing.’ 

“At Savannah Mr. Welley became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Spangenberg and 
other Germans, and was much afieéted 
at the fimplicity and folemnity of an 
epifcopal confecration. Here, bythe di- 
rection of Mr. Oglethorpe, a houfe was 
built for the saidltonaries. Wefley en- 
tered on his miniftry, on Sunday March 
ath, 1736, by preaching from the epiftle 
forthe day. His future condact, indeed, 
gave great offence by baptizing the chil- 
dren by immerfion, and he pradtifed 
fuch flrange aufterities upon himtelf ; as 
living wholly upon a bread diet, fleep- 
ing very little, and frequently on the 
ground, with his hair frozen to the earths 
as called his judgment in queflion, He ° 
once flept upon deck wrapped in his 
cloak, but rolling into the fea, while 
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faft afleep, he did not perceive where he 


_qwas till his mouth was full of water, 


when {wimming round to a boat, he got 

out. He indeed poffeffed great mufcular 

firength and vigour, for fo fmall a per- 

fon, and equal prefence of mind and in- 

= ity. 

aching elfe remarkable can be men- 

tioned of Mr. Weiley, or of occur- 

rences happening to him while in Ame- 

rica, which he was refolved to leave, 
and vifit his native country. Being ar- 

rived here, his mind became perplexed 
with doubts and fears concerning his 
own ftate, and determined to retire for 
fome time to Gerrsany, hoping that 
the converfation he would mect with 
there, might Le the means of eftablith- 
ing him more fully mthe faith. Tak- 
ing leave of his mother, he embarkedon 

Tuefday the 13th of June, 1738, and 

on Tharfday fanded at Rotterdam. He 
atrived at Marienburg on the 4th of Jely, 
and was introduced to Count Zigzen- 
dorf the Moravian leader, and the Count 
de Solmes. Becoming a pupil of the 
former gentleman, the doctor was obli- 
ged to practife the Moravian dodtrine of 
fimplicity or rractability, ina fevererman- 
per than he liked; for one day being or- 
dered by the count to go and dig in the 
gatden, when Mr. Wefley had been 
there fome time working in his fhirt, 
and a high perfpiration, he called epon 
him to get into a carriage that was in 
waiting, to pay a vilit to a German 
count: nor would he fuffer him to wath 
his hands, or to put on his coat. * You 
muft be fimple, my brother,’ was a full 
anfwer to all his remonftrances: and 
away he went, like a crazed man, in 
Kati Quo. 

From hence he went to Hernhuth, 
where, by attending the religious confer- 
ences, he was much comforted and fully 
perfuaded that he was in a flate of juf- 
tification. 

On the r6thof September, 1738, Mr. 
Welley returned to London ; and began 
to exhort and preach, which he tre- 
quently did three or four times a day, at 
Newgate and other parts of the city. 
He {till retained his fellowthip ; but made 
feveral excurtions into the country, con- 
verting great numbers to his opiniens, 
and eltabliihing fucieties in divers parts of 
the kingdom, in {pite of the reproaches 
aad farcaims levelicd azaint him. 


—— 
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Tt was not till April, 1751, that, im- 
vited by an officer in quarters at Muffe}- 
burgh, he made his firft tour into Scot- 
land; at which town he preached but 
ence or twice. In April 1753, he went 
to Glafgow, where, and at Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Invernefs, and a 
few other places, fome inconfiderable 
jocieties were formed. 

Mr. Wefley was at London in 1743 
when his mother died, aged 72, a wo- 
man of moft uncommon abilities and 
great goodnefs, and who difapproved of 
his enthufiaflical conduét. He read the 
barial fervice himfelf, and preached the 
funeral fermon. . Something fimilar to 
this behaviour of Mr. Wefley, was his 
once preaching upon his father’s tomb- 
ftone, at Epworth. 

_ Though Mr, Wefley and Mr. White. 
field were upon friendly terms, yet a 
laftmg union between them was imprac- 
ticable, each being invincibly tenacious 
of his own favourite tenets. 

In Augutt 1744, he preathed for the 
laft time before the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford. ‘Uhe freedom with which, in one 
of his fermons, he had charged that re- 
fpectable body with a crime of no com- 
mon fize, giving great offence, it was 
determined by the Vice Chancellor, and 
the heads of houfes, to provide him 
a fubftiture at their own expence : which 
they continued to do till his marriage, 
when he wrote them an apoftolic letter 
in Latin, dated June 1, 1751; remark- 
ing, that he was well pleafed his difmif- 
fion from the pulpit at St. Mary’s fhould 
be on St. Bartholomew’s day, the fame 
‘ on which. in the Iaft century, near 
two thoufand burning and fhining lights 
were put out atonce ;’ alluding, I fappofe, 
to the ejection of the nonconforming 
clergy from their benefices. 

In the married late Mr. Wefley’s vex- 
ations were infinite, his wife even tearing” 
his venerable Jocks from his head. They 
parted twice, and at her death iue be- 
queathed her fortune, about tive thou- 
fand pounds, toa Mr. Vizelle, leaving 
her hufband a bare ring. During an ill- 
nefs of acon{umptive complaint, which 
latted about four months, among other 
avocations from preaching, he compoled 
his owa epitaph, to prevent panegyricy 
and when fufficiently recovered, he re- 
fumed his ufual excurtions, viliting the 





| alles of Wight, Scilly, Jerfey, same | 
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fefs reverence the vencrable figure of the j 


and the Ifle of Man; moft parts of 
Wales alfo were vifited in theit turn, 
and circuits eftablifhed in each. 


(To be continued.) 
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On ALCHY™MY, 
( From Curiofities of Literature.) 


it was but the other day, I read an 

advertifemem in a newfpaper, from 
one whe pretends to have made great 
difcoveries in the Hermetic art. With 
the affiftance of a ¢ a little money,’ he 
could ‘ pofitively’ affure the lover of this 
feience, that he would repay him a 
* thoufand fold.” This fcience, if it me- 
rits to be diftinguifhed by the name, is 
moft certainly an impofition, which ftrik- 
ing on the feebleft part of the human 
mind, has fo frequently been fuccefsful 
in carrying on its delufions. 

As late as the days of Mrs. Manley, 
the authorefs of the Atalantis, is there 
on record a moft fingular delufion of Al- 
chymy. The recollection, whether it 
was herfelf, or another perfon, on whom 
it was praifed, has now efcaped. 
From the circumftances, it is very pro- 
bable the fage was not lefs deceived 
than the patronefs. 

It appears that an infatuated lover of 
this delufive art met with one whe pre- 
tended to havethe power of tran{muting 
jead into gold. ‘This Hermetic philofo- 
pher required only the materials, and 
time, to perform his golden operations. 
He was taken to the country refidence of 
his patrenefs: a long laboratory was 
built; and, that his labours might not 


be impeded by any difturbance, no one } 


was permitted to enter into it. His door 
was contrived to turn reund ona fpring, 
fo that, unfeen, and unfeeing, his meals 
were conveyed to him, without diftract- 

ang the fublime contemplations of the 
age. 

, re a refidence of two years, he 
never condefcended to {peak but two or . 
three times in the year to his infatuated 
patronefs. When fhe was admitted into 
the laboratory, the faw, with pleafing 
aftonifhment, fiills, immenfe cauldrons, 
long flues, and three or four Vulcanian 
fires blazing at different corners of this 
magical mine, nor did fhe behold with 
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dufty philofepher. Pale and emaciated 
with daily operations and nightly vigils, 
he revealed to her, in unintelligible jar- 
gon, his progrefles; and having forné- 
times condefcended to explain the myf- 
teries of the arcana, the beheld, or feem- 
ed to behold, flreams of fluid, and heaps 
of folid ore fcattered around the labora- 


| tory. Sometimes he required a new {iill, 


and fometimes, vaft quantities of lead. 
Already this unfortunate lady had ex- 
pended the half of her fortune, in fup- 
plying the demands of the philofopher. 
She began, now, to lower her imagina- 
tion to the flandard of reafon. I'wa 
years had now elapfed, vaft quantities 


‘| of lead had gone in, and nothing but 


lead had come out. She difclofed her 
fentiments to the philofopher. He can- 
didly confeffed, he was himfelf furprized 
at his tardy procefles; but that now he 
would exert himfelf to the utmoft, and 
that he would venture to perform a la- 
horious operation, which, hithertog he 
had hoped not to have been neceflitated 
to employ. His patronelfs retired, and 
the golden vifions of expectation relumed 
all their luftre. 

One day, as they fat at dinner, ater- 
rible fhriek, and one crack followed by 
another, loud as the report of cannon, 
affailed their ears. ‘They haftened to the 
laboratory: two of the greateft fills had 
burft ; one part of the laboratory wasin 
flames, a the deluded philofopher 
fcorched to death! 

An auther, who wrote in the year 
1704, presents us with the following 
anecdote, concerning an alchymical {pe- 
culation 
¢ The late duke of Buckingham, be- 
ing over perfuaded by a pack of knaves, 
who called themfelves Chemical Opera- 
tors, that they had the fecret of produ- 
cing the Philofopher’s ftone, but wanted 
money to carry on the procefs; his 
grace engaged to affifl them with mon 
to carry on the work, and performed his 
promife at a vaft expence. A laboratory 
was built, utenfils provided, and the fa- 


| mily filled with the moft famous arcifts 


in the tranfmutation of metals—adepts 
of a fuperior clafs, who would concera 
themfelves only about the grand elixir, 
and a pack of fhabby curs to attend 
the fires and do other fervile offices ; 
and yet, forfooth, muft be alfo called 


philofophers. 





‘ Thi charge continued upon 
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“the duke’ for fome years; for, whoever 


was unpaid, or whatever was neglected, 
money mult be foynd to bear the charge 
of the laboratory, and pay the opera- 
fors; till this chimera with other extra- 
wagancies had caufed the mortgaging 
and felling many fine manors, lorchhips, 
towns, and good farms. 
' ¢ All this time, nothing was produced 
by the fons of art, of any value; for, 
either the glafs broke, or the man was 
‘drunk and let out the fire, or fome other 
gnisfortune, {till attended the grand pro- 
cefs, at the affigned time for a je ne {fai 
uoi to be produced, that muft turn all 
hogs to gold. The duke encownter- 
jng nothing but difappointments, and 
the operators finding themfelves flighted, 
and money very difficult to be had, the 
project fell. 
Penotus, who died at ninety-eight 
ears of age, in the hofpital of Sierdon 
in Switzerland, had fpent nearly his 
whole life in refearches after the philo- 
fopher’s ftone; and being, at length, 
rom affluent circumftances, reduced to 
beggary and reafon, was accuftomed to 
fay—‘* That if he had a mortal enemy, 
that he durft not encounter openly, he 
would advife him, above all things, to 
give himfelf up to the fludy and prac- 
tice of ow Ol 
Every philofophical mind muft be con- 
vinced that alchymy is not an art which 
fome have fancifally traced to the remot- 
eft times;‘it may be rather regarded, 
when uppofed to fuch a dittance of time, 
as 2 modern impofture. Ceflar com- 
manded the treatifes of alchymy to be 
burnt throughout the Roman domi- 
nions: and this fhews the opinion of one 
who is not lefs to be admired as a phi- 
Jofopher than as a monarch. 3 
Mr, Gibbon has this fuccinét paffage 
relative to alchymy—* The ancient books 
of alchymy, fo liberally afcribed to Py- 
thagoras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, 
were the pious frands of more recent 
adepts. ‘Ihe Grecks were inattentive 
either to the ufe or the abufe of chemift- 
rv. In that immenfe regifter, where 
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to the avarice of the human heart, it 
was ftudied in China as in Europe, with 
equal eagernefs and equal fuccefs. The 
carknels of the middle ages enfured a 
favourable reception to every tale of 
wonder; and the revival -of learning 
gave new vigour to hope, and fuggefied 
more fpecious arts to deception, Philo- 
fophy, with the aid of experience, has 
at length banifhed the ftudy of alchymy ; 
and the prefent age, however defirous 
of riches, is content to feek them by the 
humbler means of commerce and in- 
dultry.’ 

After this, will it be credited that, 
even in this enlightened age, a writer 
fhould ftand forth as its advocate? Mr, 
Andrews, in his anecdotes, has an ar- 
ticle concerning alchymy. His account 
of Nicholas Flamel is not accurate. He 
attributes his myfterious profperity to 
that ‘ great fecret’ which has been fought 
for through ages, and which, ‘ to this 
day,’ has its ‘ believers,’ Of thefe * be- 
Reneay' undoubtedly, Mr. Andrews is 
one 





SINGULARITIES obferwed by various 
Nations in their REPAStTs 


THE Maldivian Iflanders eat alone. 
They retireinto the moft hidden parts 





| of their houfes; and they draw down 
| the cloths that ferye as blinds to their 
| windows, that they may eat unobferved. 
| This cuftom probably arifes from the fa- 
| Vage, in the early periods of fociety, con- 
| Cealing himfelf to eat : he fears that ano- 
_ther, with as fharp an appetite, but more 
| ftrong than himfelf, fhould come and ra- 
| vith is meal from him. Befides, the 
, ideas of witchcraft are widely fpread 
_ among Barbarians; and they are not a 
Tittle fearful that fome incantation may 
_ be thrown amongft their victuals. 

| __In noticing the folitary meal of the 
| Maldivian iflander, another reafon may 
| be alledged for this mifanthropical re- 
_paft. They never will eat with any one 


Pliny has depofited: the diicoveries, the | who is inferior to them in biith, in richesy 
arts, and the errors of mankind, there | or dignity; and, as it is a difficult mat- 


is not the leaf mention of the tranfmuta- 


ter to fettle this equality, they are con- 


tion of metals; and the perfecution of | demned to lead this unfociable life. 


Dioclefian is the firft authentic event in 
the hiftory of alchymy. The conquelt 


cf Egypt, by the Arabs, diffufed that 


yain {Cience over the globe. Congenia! 


| On the contrary, the iflinders of the 
| Philippines are remarkably fociable. 
| Whenever one of them finds himfe! 


| without a companion to partake of his 
| | meals 
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meal, he runs till he meets with one; 
and, we are affured, that however keen 
his appetite may be, he ventures not to 
fatisfy it without a gueit. 

Savages, (fays Montaigne) when they 
eat, S’ effuvent des doigts aux cuiffes, 
&@ la bourfe des ginitores, et a la plente 
des pieds.’ \t is impoflible to tranflate 
this paflage without offending feminine 
delicacy; nor can we forbear exulting 
in the polifhed convenience of nap- 
kins! 

The tables of the rich Chinefe thine 
with a beautiful varnifh, and are covered 
with filk carpets very elegantly worked. 
They do not make ufe of plates, knives, 
or forks: every gueft has two little ivory 
or ebony flicks, which he handles very 
adroitly. 

The Otaheitans, who are lovers of 
fociety, and very gentle in their manners, 
feed feparate from each other. At the 
hour of repaft, the members of each fa- 
mily divide; two brothers, two filters, 
and even hufband and wife, father and 
mother, have each their refpective baf- 
ket. They place themfelves at the dif- 
tance of two or three yards from each 
other; they turn their backs, and take 
their meal in profound filence. 

The cuftom of drinking at different 
hours from thofe affigned for eating, is 
to be met with amongft many favage 
nations. It was originally begun from 
neceflity. It became an habit, which 
fubfifted even when the fountain was 
ngar tothem. ‘£ A people tranfplanted,’ 
obferves an ingenious philofpher, * pre- 
ferve, in another climate, modes of 
living which relate to thofe from whence 
they oviginally came. It is thus the In- 
dians of Brazil ferupuloufly abftain from 
eating when they drink, and from drink- 
ing when they eat.’ 

When neither decency nor politenefs 
are known, the man who invites his 
friends to arepaft, is greatly embarrafled 
to teftify his efleem for his guefts, and 
to prefent them with fome amufement ; 
for the favage gueft impofes on him this 
obligation. Amongft the greater part 
of the American Indians, the holt is con- 
tinually on the watch: to folicit them to 
eat; but touches nothing himfelf. In 
New France, he wearies himfelf with 
finging, to divert the company while 
they eat. 

’ When civilization advances, we wihh 
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to fhew our confidence to our friends: 
we treat them as relations; and it is faid 
that, in China, the matter of the houfe, 
to give a mark of his politenefs, abfents 
himfelf while his guefls regale them- 
felves at his table in undifturbed re- 
velry. 

The demonftrations of friendhhip, in 
a rude ftate, have a favage and grofs 
character, which itis not a little curious 
to obferve. The Tartars pull a man by 
the ear, to prefs him to drink; and they 
continue tormenting him til! he opens his 
mouth. It isthen they clap their hands 
and dance before him. 

No cuftoms feem more ridiculous than 
thofe practifed by a Kamtichadale, when 
he withes to make another his friend. 
He firft invites him toeat. The hoft 
and his gueft firip themfelves in a cabin, 
which is heated to an uncommon degree. 
While the gueft devours the food with 
which they ferve him, the other conti- 
nually fiirs the fire. ‘The ftranger mult 
bear the excefs of the heat as well as of 
therepalt. He vomits ten times before 
he will yieid; but, at length, obliged to 
acknowledge himfelf overcome, he be- 
gins to compound matters. He pur- 
chafes a moment’s refpite by a prefent 
of cloaths or dogs; for his hoft threat- 
ens to heat the cabin, and to oblige him 
to eat till he dies. The ftranger has 
the right of retaliation allowed to him : 
he treats in the fame manner, and exacts 
the fame prefent. Should his hoft not 
accept the invitation of his gueft, whom 
he has fo handfomely regaled, he would 
come and inhabit his cabin till he had 
obtained from him the prefents he had 
in fo fingular a manner given to him. 

For this extravagant cultom a curious 
reafon has been alledged. It is meant 
to put the perfon to a trial whofe friend- 
thip isfought. The Kamtfchadale, who 
is at the expence of the fires and the 
repalt, is defirous to know if the ftran- 
ger has the ftrength to fupport pain with 
him, and if he is generous enough to 
fhare with him fome part of his pro- 
perty. While the gueit is employed on 
his meal, he continues heating the cabin 
to an infupportable degree; and, fora 
jJaft proof of the firanger’s conitancy 
and attachment, he exacts more cloaths 
and more dogs. The hoft paffes chrough 
the fame ceremonies in thercabin of the 
ftranger; and he fhews, in his curn, 
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with what degree of fortitude he can 
fingular cuftoms would appear fimple, if 
it sar poffible for the philofopher to 
contemplate them on the fpot. ; 

As a wees mark of their 
efieem, the Negroes of Ardra drink out 
of one cup at the fame time. The 
King of Loango eats in one houfe, and 
drinks in another. A Kamtfchadale 
kneels before his gueft; he cuts an enor- 
mous flice from a fea calf; he crams it 
entire into the mouth of his friend, fu- 
rioully crying out—* Tana!—There ;’ 
and, cutting away what hangs about 
his lips, fnatches and fwallows it with 
avidity. 

A barbarous magnificence attended the 
feafts of the ancient monarchs of France. 
We are informed that, after their coro- 
nation or confecration, when they fat 
at table, the nobility ferved them on 
borfeback. 





The Hiftory of GLOVES. 


HE prefent learned and curious dif- 

fertation is compiled from the papers 
of an ingenious antiquarian. ‘Ihe 
originals are to be found in the Republic 
of Letters, VOL. X. p. 289. 

To proceed regularly, we muft firft 
enquire into the antiquity of this part of 
drefs: and fecondly, thew it’s various 
ufes in the feveral ages of the world. 

Some have given them a very early 
original, imagming they are noticed in 
the 108th Pfalm, where the royal pro- 

bet declares, he will caft his Shoe over 
tdom. ‘They go fill higher ; fuppof- 
yg them to be uled in the times of the 
Judges, Ruth iv. 7. where it is faid, ir 
was the cullom for a man totake off his 
Shoe, and give it to his neighbour, as a 
token of fedeenting or exchanging any 
thing. ‘They tell as, the averd which 
in thefe two texts is ufually tranflated 
Shee, is by the Chaldee paraphraft, in 
the latter, rendered Glow. Cafau- 
bon is of opinion, that Gloves were 
worn by the Chaldeans, becaufe the word 
here mentioned is in the Talmud Lexi- 
con explained, the cloathing of the 
band. But it muft be confeffed, all 
thefe are @mere cenjeQures; and the 


Jefend his friend. It is thus the moft| 
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Chaldean paraphraft has taken an unaj- 
lowable liberty in his verfion. _ . 

Let us, then, be content to begin with 
the authority of Xenophon. He givesa 
clear and diftiné&t account of Gloves, 
Speaking of the manners of the Rerfians, 
he gives us a proof of their effeminacy ; 
thar, not fatisfied with covering their 
head and their feet, they alfo guarded 
their hands againft the cold with ¢thicg 
Gloves. Homer, {peaking of L.aertes at 
work in his garden, reprefents him with 
Gloves on his bands, to fecure them from 
the thorns. Varro, an ancient writes, 
is an evidence in favour of their anti- 
quity arflong the Romans. In lib. ii, 
cap. 55. de Re Ruffica, he fays, that 
olives, gathered by the naked hand, are 
preferable to thofe gathered with Gloves. 
Athenaus {peaks of a celebrated glut- 
ton, who always came to table with 
Gloves on his hands, that he might be 
able to handle and eat the meat while 
hot, and devour more than the reft of 
thecompany. ~* 

Thefe authorities fhew, that the an- 
cients were not ftrangers to Gloves ; 
though, perhaps, their ufe might not 
be fo common as amongft us. When 
the ancient feverity of manners declined, 
the ule of Gloves prevailed among the 
Romans; but not without fome oppofi- 
tion from.the philofophers. Mu/onius, 
a philofopher, who lived at the clofe of 
the firft century of chriftianity, among 
other invectives againft the corruption of 
the age, fays, It is a fhame, that per- 
Sons in perfed health /hould clothe their 
hands and feet with foft and hairy co- 
verings. Their convenience, however, 
foon made their ufe general. Pliny 
the Younger informs us, in his account 
of his uncle’s journey to Vefuvius, that. 
his fecretary’fat by him, ready to write 
down whatever occurred remarkable: 
and that he had Gloves on his hands, 
that the ccldneis of the weather might 
not impede his bufinefs, 

Jn the beginning of the ninth century, 
the ufe of Gloves was become fo univer- 
fal, that even the church thought a re- 
gulation in that part of drefs neceflary. 
In the reign of Lewis le Debonnaire, 
the council of Aix ordered, that the 
monks fhould only wear gloves made of 
fheep- fkin. ; 

That time has made alterations 


the form of this, as in al) other a 
rel, 
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rel, appears from the old pictures and 
monuments. 

Let us now proceed to point out the 
various ufes of G/oves in the feveral ages; 
for, befide their original defign for a co- 
yering of the hand, they have been em- 
ployed on feveral great and folemn oc- 
cafions: as in the ceremony of Invefli- 
tures, in beftowing lands, or in con- 
ferring dignities. Giving poficflion by 
the delivery of a Glove, prevailed in fe- 
yeral parts of Chriftendom in later ages. 
In the year 1002, the bifhops of Pader- 
born and Moncerco were put into poflef- 
fion of their fees by receiving a Glove. 
It was thought fo cffential a part of the 
epifcopal hubit, that fome abbots in 
France, prefuming to wear Gloves, the 
council ef Poitiers interpofed in the af- 
fair, and forbid them the ufe of them, 
on the fame footing with the ring and 
fandals, as being peculiar to: bifhops. 

Monfieur Favin obferves, that the cuf- 
tom of bleffing Gloves at the coronation 
of the kings of France, which ftill fub- 
fills, is a remain of the eaftern practice 
of invefticure by a g/ove. A remarkable 
mitance of this ceremony is recorded in 
the German hiftory: The unfortunate 
Conradin was deprived of his crown and 
his life by the ufurper Mainxfroy. When 
having afcended the fcaffold, the injured 
prince lamented his hard fate; he affert- 
ed his right to the crown; and, as a to- 
ken of inveftiture, threw his Glowe 
among the crowd ; begging it might be 
conveyed to fome of his relations, who 
fhould revenge his death. It was taken 
up by a knight, who brought it to Peter, 
king of Arragon, who was afterwards 
crowned at Palermo. ‘ 

As the delivery of g/owes was once a 
part of the ceremony uled in giving pof- 
feffion ; fo the depriving a perfon of them 
was a mark of divelting him of his office, 
and of degrading him. Andrew Herk- 
ley, earl of Carlifle, was, in the reign 
of Edward the Second, impeached of 
holding a correfpondence with the Scots, 
and condemned to die as a traitor. Wal- 
fingham, relating other circumftances of 
his degradation, fays * His fpurs were 
cut off with a hatchet; and his Gloves 
and fhoes were taken off, &c. 

Another ufe of Gloves was in a duel: 
on which occafion, he who threw one 
down, was thereby underftood to give 
defiance; and he who took it up, toac- 
Cept the challenge. 
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The ufe of fingle combat, at firft de- 
figned only for a trial of innocence, 
h:ke the ordeal fireand water, was in fuc- 
ceeding ages. practifed for deciding right 
and property. Challenging by the 
Glove was continued down to the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, as appears by an 
account given by Spelman, of a duel 
appointed to be fou ft in Tothill Fields 
in the year 3571, The difpute was con- 
cerning fome lands in the county of 
Kent. The plaintiffs appeared in court, 
and demanded a fingle combat. One of 
them threw down his Glove, which the 
other immediately took up, carried off 
on the point of his fword, and the day 
of fighting was appointed ; but the mat- 
ter°was adjufted in an amicable manner 
by the queen’s judicious interference. 

Though fuch combats are now no 
longer in ufe, we have one ceremony 
ftill remaining among us, in which the 
challenge is given by a Glove; viz at 
the coronation of the kings of England : 
upon which occafion, his majefty’s cham- 
pion, compleatly armed, and well 
mounted, enters Weftminfter Hall, and 
proclaims that, if any man fhall deny the 
prince’s title to the crown, he is ready 
to maintain and defend it by fingle com- 
bat. After which declaration, he throws 
down his Glove, or gauntlet, as a token 
of defiance. 

This cuftom of challenging by the 
Glove is fill in ufe in fome parts of the 
world. It is common in Germany, on 
receiving an affront, to fend a Glove to 
the offending party, as a challange to a 
duel. 

The laft ufe of Gloves to be mentioned 
here was for carrying the Hawk, which 
is very ancient. In former times, 
princes and other great men took fo 
rauch pleafure in carrying the hawk on 
their hand, that fome of them have cho- 
fen to be reprefented in this attitude. 
There is a monument of Philip the Firft 
of France flill remaining; on which he 
is reprefented at length, on his tomb, 
holding a glove in his hand. 

Mr. Chambers favs that, formerly, 
judges were forbid to wear Gloves on 
the bench. No reafon is affigned for 
this prohibition. Our judges lie under 
no fuch reftraint; for both they and the 
reft of the court make no difficulty of 
receiving Cloves from the therifis, 
whenever the f{effion or aflize concludes 
without any one receiving fentence of 
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death, which is called a Maiden Afize. 
This euftom is of great antiquity. 





ACvriovs Deen, entered into in the 
Reign of Richard the Second ; ex- 
traded from Kennett’s Glofary to 
Peroch. Antigq. 


CETE endenture fait parentre les 
nobles hommes Monfieur Thomas 
Beauchamp, counte de Warwyke de une 
part, & Monfiesr Yob. Ru/f*/ de Strenge- 

m chivalier d’auter part, tefmoigne, 
que le dit Monfieur Yoban eft demeur 
ove le dit counte pur terme de fa vie, pur 
la pees & pur guerre, & prendra pur la 
pees du dit counte annuelement vynt 
livres, de la vie du dit Monfieur Yohan, 
del manoir le dit counte de Chedwworth 
en le countee de Gloucefer, & pur la 
guerre quarant livres, & ferra paic an 
nuelement es termes de la nativitee 
Scinte Yohnde Baptifle & de Nowel per 
ovels portiones des iffues du dit manoir 
de Chedworth, per les mains del gardein 
de mefine le manoir, & avera le dit Monf. 
ohan pur la pees, quantal ferra maunde 
de venir al dit counte, Bouche au Cour 
pur lui mefme, un chamberlemn & un 
garfon, feyn, provendre & Ferrure pur 
trois chivaulx pur la temps de fa demoure, 
& pur la guerre le dit Monf. ‘Yohban & 
avera Bouche au Cour, pur lui mefme, 
un chamberlein & trois garfons, & feyn, 
provendre & Ferrure pur cynk chivaulx 
en manere come autre de fon eftat, ove 
le dit counte, prendront, &¢. Et voet 
& grante le dit counte per celles prefentes 
Jetters, que fila dite rent annuele de xxl. 
pur la pees, ou de x/I. pur la guerre foit 
a derere & nyent paye pur un moy apres 
afcun des termes avantditz, que bien life 
audit Monf. ‘Yobav, au fon attornie en 
celle partie en le dit manoir de Ched- 
qworth deftreindre pur les arrearages de 
la dite rent, &c. Donne anoftre Chaftel 
de Warwyke le xxix. jour del moys de 
Marcz, \’'an du regne le Roy Richard 
Second, fifme. 


A Tranjfation of the above : 


This indenture, made between the 
noblemen Mr. Thomas Beauchamp, 
earl of Warwick, of the one part, and 
Mr. John Rullel, of Strengefham, kat. 


A Curious Deed. 








of the other part, qitnefeth, that the 
faid Mr. John engages to refide with the 
faid earl during the term of his life, 
whether in peace or war, on condition 
that he fhall be paid annually, in time of 
peace, during the life of the faid John, 
twenty pounds, out of the manor of 
Chedworth in the county of Gloucefter, 
belonging tothe faid earl; and, in time 
of war, forty pounds annually, on the 
day of the nativity of St. John the 
Baptift, and on Chriftmas-day, by equal 
payments, iffuing out of the rents and 
age of the faid manor of Chedworth, 

y the hands of the fteward of the 
faid manor: and alfo, in time of 
peace, when the faid John hhall 

e required to refide with the faid earl, 
he fhall have Bouche au Cour * for him. 
felf, a chamberlain, and a boy, with 
corn, provender, and furniture for three 
horfes during fuch his abode with the 
faid earl: and, in time of war, the faid 
John thall have Bouche au Cour for him- 
felf, a chamberlain, and three boys, with 
corn, provender, and furnitnre for five 
horfes, in the lame manner as others of 
his condition, &c. And the faid earl 
agrees, by thefe prefents, that if the faid 
annual rents of twenty pounds in peace, 
or forty pounds in war, fhall remain in 
arrear and ufpaid for one month after 
either of the ioe or times above men- 
tioned, it fhall be lawfal for the faid Mr. 
John, or his attorney on his behalf, to 
enter on and difirain the faid manor of 
Chedworth for the arrearages of fuch 
rent,&c. Givenatourcaftleof Warwick, 
the 29th day of the month of March, in 
the 6th year of the reign of king Rich- 
ard the Second. 


{ Suppofing the obfolete language of 
the original deed might not be perfectly 
underfiood by fome of our readers, we 
hope we /hall fland excufed for giving a 
tranflation of it. 





© Bouche au Cour was a certain al- 
lowance of provifion from aking, or 
nobleman, to his knights and fervants, 
who attended him in any military expe- 
dition. The French Avoir bouche a la 
cour, is to have an allowance at court of 
meat and drink; but fometimes it is 
extended only to bread, beer, and 


wine 
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PO-ETICAL PIECES. 


A Sonc from ithe New Comedy of ) 


NOTORIETY. 
Sung by Mr. Johnftone. 
you may talk >f a brogue, and of 


Ireland (fweet nation) 
Of Bulls and of Howls, and Palaver 
comme Ca ; [ boderation, 
But mon Dieu is no more to the French 
Than Vin de Bourdeaux like to {weet 
Uiquebaugh [Ul wriggle, 
If I go back again, blood and ouns how 
And congee and caper, and make the 
folks ftare, [ will giggle, 
And inftead of potatoes how ohelagh 
When I cries, Mam, hynd me that 
{weet Pomme de Terre, 
With their petit Chanfon, Ca ira, Mal- 
brook, Mermington, and their dans 
votre Lit— 


By the Pow'rs they’re a!l nonfenfe, and | 


bodder, agrah ! to our diddero bub- 
buro, whack, Langolee ! 


Oh, mon jolly tight Shelagh ! ah, how 
could J fcorn her ? 
When I loved her fo dearly, ma foi, 
hubbabeo ! [ner to corner, 
And go round the globe, ay, from cor- 
For foup maigre, la dance, and for 
frogs and virtu. [rara 
And then to forfake magnifique Tippe- 
For pauvre Verfailles, and ics capering 
throng ; 
And eat fricaffees only fit for a fairy, 
Inftead ef fubitantial beef rote de 
mutton. 
With their petit Chanfon, &c. 


Oh! I kiffed a grifette who halloo’d out 
ma fi done, { all day ; 
And yet I confol’d her all night and 
To be fure I was not her fweet Irith 
Cupidon, 
Her petit mignon, and mi lor Anglois: 
But when the found out fans fix fous was 
poor Pat, fir, [ Bull ; 
It was allez, miferable diable John 
So I e’en gave this blarneying Frenchi- 
fied cat, fir, [plete itomach full. 
Of good wholfome thillilagh, a com- 
With their petit Chanton, &c. 
Nov. 1791. 





PROLOGUE fo Lovk’s VAGARIES. 


Written by George Colman, Senior, E/qs 
Spoken by Mr. King. 


YW HEN Jupiter in frolic mood came 
down 

To pay a vifit to fome country town, 

He doff’d his Sunday habit of the tkies, 

And play'd the Amorofo in difguife : 

He took the fhapes of half the brute 
creation— 

A very Harlequin for transformation : 

To one he feem’d a bull, to one a fwan, 

To humbler ladies, a mere mortal man— 

Was there a venal beauty to be fold, 

The god defcended in a fhower of gold 3 

Gold the moft fecret paflage can ex- 


plore, 
Untiles the vaulted roof, unlays the 
floor, | door. 


Unbars the window, and unlocks the 


When Heathen gods left off the amo- 
rous trade, 
Ladies and gentlemen chofe mafquerade ; 
Put vizors on their taoes, cloak’d their 
hearts, | fand parts. 
And play’d in Cupid’s fcenes ten theu- 
Where is the bofom not ordain'd to 
prove [of love ? 
Each ftrange caprice, and droll cifguife 
Deny not, ladies, what ye firive to 
fmother, [prudent mother, 
When with fome maiden aunt, or 
Like watermen, ye look one way and 
pull another. 
Poll feeming a coquette, with paflion 
lingers, [ Gingers; 
Plays with the flame, and often burns her 
Beis, like a prude, extinguifhes defirc, 
Meaawhile her fighs, like bellows, tan 
the fire ; 
The macaroni, with a heart of fhow, 
Talks ot the flames that in his bofom 
glow ; [ fions play, 
The fair,t ho’ in ber breaft warm paf 
Swears that her heart is very fnow to- 
day, [melts away. 
That heart, like fnow, to-morrow 
3x Lover 
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Lover and miftrefs each by turns de- 
CCIVEe, : 

Eager to cheat, and eafy to believe. 
The fubject of to-night nor new nor 
rare is, (Vagaries ; 
*Tis a young couple dancing Loves 
A Moment's Whim is all onr author 
means, { fcenes— 
And fills with characters revers’d his 
A mere matk’d ball, where you make 
half.the treat, 


POET R Y. 





Your ow» good humour feafons all you | 


Be not fevere upon our fportive play, 

But ‘et each Argus-critic fleep to-day ; 

Yo afk for too much wit, is paft all 
reafon, 

For wit at mafquerades is out of feafon. 





ProvoGveE to the Irifhman in Spain. 
Written by the Author of the Farce. 
GAP th’ Haymarket’s now fo full of 


llones *, [ bones. 

Near Panton-ftreet I’d almoft broke my 
Says Patt, the paviour, ‘ th’ Op’ra- 
houfe, "tis plain, {lane : 

Is to be pav'd with - men from Drury- 
As for thofe flones, my jewel, on the 
right, [aight !” 
They're for bombarding Ca/aist ev’ry 
The author of our Farce your candour 
fues, [fufe ! 

A patient hearing, none, fure, will re- 
If he but make you finile, beftow fome 
praife, [to raife. 


For the laugh’s harmlefs that he means | 
He p obes no wounds among the higher | 


ranks ~ [ banks, 
No hoxing—-no_ intrigues—no Faro 
Where fome high dames fnatch For- 
tune’s low rewards, [ing cards! 





' 


} 


| 


' 


And fplendid dathers thine by—deal- | 


{ Jmitates a faro dealer, | 


Where lifping iifs cau calp’late lucky | 


hits, | now /eer-auits ? 
For cropt bair'd beaux ~Ar’nt all beaux 


| As if clipping bis top. | 


Worfe than th’ Axibropoptagi ave fuch 

males, {mo tails ! 
With necks beneat their Jboulders, and 
[ Malling down dis collar, and pointing 


to Ais hair. | 


—_——=— 


armen eerraaegens 
* The Haymarket was then paving. 

+ Alluding to Mr, Colman’s Surren- 
dec of Calais, 
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Ta’en from the Spanith !—Haven’s 
weta’enofold [Reading tie bil), 


Spain’s fterling humour, and Spain's 


fterling gold ? {may, adieu,— 
You’re candour’s felf—be kind—and— 
I’ve more to fz but—I’ve, too, loft 
my cte. 











feat. ; The following beautiful STANZAS were 


infcribed to Mrs. Robinfon (on read- 
ing ber Poems) by Robert Merry, 
Eyy. - 


BLEST daughter of gentlenefs ! Child 
of the Mufe ! [ flows, 
Refrain the dear lay that fo meltingly 
Tho’ its breathings a tranfport diviner 
infufe [kifs of the Rofe ! 

Than the Nightingale’s pray’r for the 


Yet, alas! there is anguifh and danger to 
hear ; [ prove; 
The fpells of the fatal enchanter { 
His magic dominion in thee I revere, 
For I now thou art Beauty, and feel 
thou art Love. 


I feel that thy charms can enrapture the 
view ; [ refin’d, 

Thy thought fo expanfive, io richly 
Has power to diforder, has force to fub- 
due, [thy mind! 

And I die—in adoring thy Aeart, and 


When I fee thy oan heav’n in reful- 
gence array’d, [ run; 

Like the Perfian, to maddeft devotion, 
By the blaze of thy glory my fenfe is 
difmay’d, { Sun! 

For I am the Bigot, and thou art the 


Yet, tho’ the rich tribute of merit and 
fame fmuft fhare, 

From talte and difcernment thou ever 
Pale Folly and Rancour fhall fix on thy 
name, | Def/pair. 

And Envy, diftraéted, be turn’d to 


When the eagle, majeftical, fails thro’ 
the fky, {the fight; 


The owl and the raven are fhock’d at 
To the caverns of darknefs in anguith - 
they fly, 
And curfe with difmay the bold dird 
of ihe light. ; 


Thea 









Then, daughter of Gentlenefs, child of 
the Mufe ! {controul ; 

By pity each wretch’s refentment 
Let the. dull and the daftard alpire to 
abufe, [ give thee my foul. 

Be it mine, thou {weet minttrel ! to 





To the fame. 


p AURA. when from thy beau'eous eyes 
The tear of tender anguith flows ; 
Such magic in thy forrow lies, 
That every botom thares tliy woes. 


When on thy lovely perfect face 
The {portive dimpled {mile we fee ; 
With eager hope the caufe we trace, 
And with to fhare each pang with 
thee. 


For in thy highly polifhed mind, 
Superior charms fo fweetly blend; 

In each, fuch gentle grace we find, 
That envy muft thy worth commend. 


For who can gaze upon that lip, 
That coral lip of brighteft hue ; 
Nor with its honey’d balm to fip, 
More freth, more {weet, than morning 
dew ! 


But when thy true poetic lays 
Pies ce to the heart’s remioteft cell, 
We feel the confcious innate praife, 
Which feeble language fails to tell. 


So melting is thy lute’s foft tone, 
Each breaft, unus’d to feel difire, 

Confeffes blifs, before unknown, 
And kindles at the facred fire. 


So chafte, fo eloquent thy fong, 
So true each precept it conveys, 

That e’en the fage fhall teach the young, 
Totake their ieffon from thy lays ! 


And when thy pen’s delightful art 
Paints, with foft touch, love’s tender 
flame, 
Thy verfe fo melts, and mends the heart, 
That taught by ¢hee we prize his name. 


And when in plaintive melody 
Thon mourn’ft the friend thy foul 
held dear; [ thee, 
Charm’d by thy pow'r, we join with 
And weep in fadnefs o’er his bicr. 


P\Ore eR Y. 





$23 


Ah! miftrefs of each yielding heart, 
Accept the verfe to Genius due ; 

No flattery can that hard impart, 
Who dares addrefs his lays to you! 


J— B-. 





Appress to Ropert Merry, Ey. 


THE tafk be thine, to check the daring 
hand 

That leads fantaftic folly o’er the land ; 

The tafk be thine, with witchen tpells to 
bind 

The feath’ry fhadows of the fickle mind; 

To firew with deathlefs flow’rs the dreary 
wifte; 

To pluck the weeds of vitiated tafle ; 

Tocheer with {miles the Mufe’s glorious 
toil, 

And plant perfeftion on her native foil. 

The arts, that thro’ dark centuries have 
pin’d, [confin’d, 

Toil’d without fame, in fordid chains 

Burft into light with renovated fire, 

Bid envy thrink, and ignorance expire. 

No more prim Kneller’s fimp’ ring beau- 
ties vie, leye : 

Or Lely’s genius droops with languid 

No more prepoit’rous figures pain the 
view, 

Aliens to nature, yet to fancy true, 

The wild chimeras of capricious thought , 

Deform’d in fafhion, and with error s 
fraught ; [away, 

The gothic. phantoms fick’ning fade 

ésnd native genius rufhes into day. 





Verfes written in the Country, at a dif- 
tance from De ia. 


PURE is the air, the fly is clear, 
Smooth is the ftream, and fweet 
the grove ; 
And here,— if Delia were here, 
Perhaps I might delight to rove. 


Though pure the air,- the fky though 
clear, [the grove, 
Though fmooth the ftream, and {weet 
Yet, ah! can ought of thefe be dear, 
When diftant from the fair I love? 


ALBERT. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


Warfaw, Sept. 24- 

1% the feffion which the diet held the 

day before yellerday, the minifter of 
foreign affairs read the refult of the ne- 
gotiations at. Szifiova and Peterfburgh, 
and thofe with the court of Drefden, re- 
lative to the hereditary fucceflion to the 
throne of Poland. 

From the one he read his notes, the 
one dated the 29th of Augufl, the other 
the soth of September, both of them 
written after the elector of Saxony had 
heen enabled, by the conferences at Pil- 
nitz, to know the fentiments of the em- 
pevor and the king of Proffia, in relpect 
to the new conititution of Poland. In 
thefe letters, the elector of Saxony ex- 

refles the moft fively efleem and grati- 
tude to the Polith nation, bat flill avoids 
explaining his refolution relative to the 
fucceffion, as he wifhes to bave longer 
time to deliberate on the conicquences 
this ftep may have both on Poland and 
Saxony, particularly with regard to the 
PACTA CONVENTA, which he mult 
agree to immediately on his acceptance 
ot the inheritance of the crown of Po- 
Jan. 

The confequence of this in:lecifive an- 
fwer, was a decree to prefs the elector 
to enter into negotiations immediately, 
with regard to the difficulties fuggefted. 

Genoa, 26. The government of Ve- 
nice is particularly careful to prevent 
the circulation of all writings whatever 
on the fubjedt of the French revolution. 
The punihment of exile to all prave!- 
Jers, and of death to all fyhjefs, who 
meddle with flate affairs, is cuforced 
with uncommon rigour. M. Rigodean, 
a merchant of Lyons, was ordered to 
quit the capital in 24 hours, and the 


ftate within three days, for talking of 


the affairs of France. Three profeffors 
of the univerfiry of Padua, for introdu- 
cing in their tetures opinions from the 
§€ Roman Juris Confultus,” which were 
deemed to tuvour the principles adopred 
in France, were dep: ived of their chairs, 





peared, and feveral citizens have been 
taken into cuftody. 

The State Inqguifition at Venice, in 
the night of the r4th of September, 
hung a perfon upon one of the columns 
of St. Mark's place, who was repo: ted 
to be the marquis Vivaldi, a correfpond- 
ent of Cagliofiro. in the morning he 
was covered with a cloth, upon which 
was this honourable infcription—« It js 
thus, chat the republic rewards Free 
Ma/fons.” 

Hazue, 30. Couriers to all the north- 
ern powers have paffed through here 
yeflerday and to day, from the king of 
the French, fignifying his acceptation 
of, aud determination to maintain, the 
new conftitutional code. Difpatches of 
the fame import are arrived for the 
Stadtholder ; and nearly, at the fame 
time, about ten thoufand copies of the 
new Conftitutional Code, written both 
in Dutch and French, were diftributed 
among the people here. 

Vienna, OF. 1. Baron Burler, En- 
voy of the duke of Wirtemburgh, is 
preparing a houfe for the reception of 
prince Potemkin, who is expected here 
to meet the emperor on his return the 
latter end of this month. 

According to accounts from Bucha- 
reft, the grand vizier infifls, with prince 
Repnin, that, excepting the ceffion of 
the territory between the Bog and the 
Doiefter. all the remainder of the paci- 
fication fhould be regulated on the bafis 
of the pee of Kiarnadgi. 

But the Ruffians on the contrary infift 
on the following points : 

I. That the fortefs of Choczim hall 
be demolifhed. 

I. That Bender and Akierman hhall 
be left in their prefeng ftate, and that the 
Porte fhall add no new fortrefles. 

III. That as foon as the Porte fhall 
once have appointed a fubje&t for the 
principality of Moldavia, the fhall not 
depofe him at her awn will and pleafure ; 


, but that, when accufed, he hall be 


am! conducted to the prifon of St.Merc. | judged by the Divan, jn the prefence of 
beveral of the nobility have lately difap- 





a Kuffian Confyl, 
IV. That 

















IV. That the Porte fhall enlarge, 
in a gratuitous way, all Ruffian pri- 
foners. 

V. Phat Ruffia hall not be obliged 
to furnith the Turkith fubjects with fale 
from the falt works at Kenburn, unlefs 
it be for ready money. 

VI. That the Porte fhall acknow- 
ledge Ruffia to have a right of protection 
over Georgia, Mingrelia, Imeretre, alfo 
of all the free nations of Mount Caucafus, 
who voluntarily fubmitted to the fceptre 
of Ruffia. 

VII. That Ruffian thips mounting 
36 guns fhall be permitted freely to 
pals through the canal of Conitanti- 
nople. 

Vii. That Ruffia hall have the 
liberty of entertaining confuls in all the 
Turkith ports, though none had been 
there before the breaking out of the 
war 

IX. That the Ruffian merchantmen 
fhall be allowed to depolit their goods 
in a private ftore-houfe, even in the 
Ottoman metropolis ° 

X. Phat the Ruffian productions fhall 
pay, in the Ottoman dominions, five 
per cent. only of the duty of confump- 
tion, and two per cent. of tranfits, which 
are to be paid once for all. 

lhe grand Vizier, perceiving thefe 
propofals were writtea in an imperious 
ftyle, is faid to have exclaimed, that 
they refembled the ten commandments 
of Mofes, and he fhould oppote them 
with ten others on the part of Maho- 
met. 

This is fufficient to make us believe, 
that the negotiations are likely to be pro- 
tracted. 

Bruffels, O&. 14. The emperor’s or- 
der to pay proper refpect to the French 
national colours having been publithed 
at Ghent, acitizen thought himfelf au- 
thorifed by it to wear a cockade of thofe 
colours, with which he fhewed himfelf 
to the national guard, and was ar- 
refted. 

The following proclamation was foon 
after publithed : 


*¢ As feveral evil-minded perfons 
have thought proper to wear in public 
foreign cockades, and other patriotic 
and diftin&tive marks, which can tend 
only to excite difburbance and injure 
the fuprene authority of our fovereign, 


the magiftrates of the city of Ghent give 
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notice by this proclamation, that al! the 
military who compofe the garrifon of 
this city, have received fri orders to 
treat as enemies, and fire upon all thofe 
who fhall appear in the ftreets with fuch 
cockades, or diftinGtions, as was this 
day announced to the faid magiftrates 
by major general marquis Corti. 


J. J. Van per Bexe, 
Done in Affembly, O&. 8, 1791.” 


The government at Bruffels has juft 
fignified to the duke d’Uzes, in the name 
of the emperor, that Frenchmen in the 
Netherlands are no longer to wear any 
mark of diftin&tion not acknowledged 
hy the French nation, and are carefully 
to avoid every public meafure and ation 
that may indicate hoftility to France. 

This has f{pread general confternation 
among the emigrants, 

Hague, OF. 22. Perfia has long been 
diftracted with inteftine wars, and the 
one which at prefent exifts, threatens to 
prove more defiructive than any former 
ones. 

The party of the fon of the late Jaf. 
fer Khawn daily increafes, and moft of 
the provinces have efpoufed his caufe. 
His opponent, however, retains Shiraz, 
aid with it the provinces of Candahad, 
Jorgan, Jeffleten, and two others. He 
is at the head of tco,e0co men, but fo 
univerfally detefted that moft of his own 
family are continually plotting againft 
him. One of his brothers was a few 
mouths fince put to death, for being 
concerned in a confpiracy againft him. 

Ifahun, once efleemed the nobleft city 
in the eaft, has been made the fcene of 
action. Its inhabitants,.within a few 
years, were ellimated to amount to 
1,000,000; at prefent Ifpahan and its 
fuburbs do not contain half that num- 
ber. 

Frankfort, Of. 24. We learn, by let. 
tersfrom Vienna, dated the 9th, that on 
the Sunday preceding, M. de Noailles, 
ambaffador from France, appeared at 
court, and delivered a letter to the em- 

or, by which the king notified his 
foes acceptation of the new conftitution. 
Some people are of opinion, that the 
anbaffador had, in a previous converfa- 
tion, infinuated to the chancellor, prince 
de Kaunitz, that if his appearance at 
court met with any obftacles, he fhould 
be obliged to quit, Vienna. 

DO- 
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Edinburgh, Ot. 10. 
Wwe have had very bad accounts 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


', The fuperintendent of the tranfports, 


from Mufciburgh of the effects of | 


the laft might’s heavy rains. ‘The river 
Kik flowed fo violently as to over-cun 
its banks, carrying down large trees, 
a variety of cattle, great fields of corn, 

rticu'arly thofe in the low grounds of 
Mountainbal, This morning the fides 


of the river abont the Rone bridge were | 


covered with men and women, who 
were endeavouring to fave the corn and 
cattle for the fullersng proprietors. 
Great apprehenfions were entertained 


for the fafety of the wooden bridge, | 


which ferves as a communication be- 
tween Mullelburgh and Fitherrow. A- 
bout eleven o'clock, when our accounts 
came away, the flowing of the tide had 
gorged up the river fo completsly as to 
everflow Mullelburgh and Filherrow 


Links; and by twelve o'clock it was | 


fuppoled thatthe ftreets would be com- 
pletely under water. 

It is faid there has not been fuch an 
inundation there fince the year 1772, 
when the inhabitants were obliged to 
drive horledung from the c untry to 
per the wat.r getting ito the 

Oules. 

ti. Since TharfUay laff, thirty fail 
of merchaut thips, a'l fully laden with 
new fugars, rum, and cotton, from the 
Welt-lndia lands, have arrived in the 
river, which, with the arrival of as 
great a number of fhips from America, 
has filled the Pool fo full, that they 
can fearce get hands or craft to unload 
them. 

The Botany. bay traufports arrived at 
the Cape early in May. after an eafly 

lage of eight weeks, from ot. Jago. 
Lhe crews ot the four veile!s, and the 
convicts, are all perfectly quiet, after 
example made at Madeira. 

The Albemarle, with her conforts, 
were to fail from Simon’s Bay about the 
3oth of May = T'wo of the fafteft fail- 
ing thips were to be difpatched from 
Port-Jackfon, and the reft were to fol- 
low. The completion of the vuyage 
i looked for avout the middie of 

uly. 








| 


R. Parry Young, efq. has prudently 
added all the provilions poffible to his 
ftock, owing to the wretched ftate of 
the colony. 

Gla/gow. In confequence of the very 
heavy rains which we had for the two 
preceding days, the river Clyde yefter- 
day overflowed its banks, and rofe to 
fuch a height as to lay all the lower part 
of this city feveral feet under water. 

The water rofe fo high as to reach 
the cells of the mad-houfe. ‘The in- 
ftantaneous effect which the dread of 
the water had upon the lunatics, was 
very remarkable—the whole of them, 
even the moft furious, were rendered 
quiet and tractable, and allowed them- 
jelves, trembling like children, to be 
conducted to apartments on the upper 
Rory, where they remained calm and 
peaceable, as long as the court yard re- 
mained covered by the water. 

14. The Difcovery and Chatham, 
now on a voyage of difcovery, were at 
the Cape of Good Hope on the 18th of 
July laft, having had a moft fuccefsful 
voyage, without the lofs of one man. 

18. A court of aldermen was held 
at Guildhall, at which the lord mayor, 
lord mayér elect, ten aldermen, and 
Mr. Sheriff Anderfon, were prefent. 

The aflize of bread was ordered to 
continue the fame, there being but very 
little alteration in the price of wheat, 
and none in flour, fince the laft week’s 
return. 

‘The ufual precepts for the attendance 
of livery companies, regulation of the 
proccffion by land and water, and to 
prevent difturbances and the ule of fire- 
works on lord mayor's day next, were 
ordered to iffue immediately. 

Sheriff Anderfon laid before the court 
a plan propoted by the Royal Exchange 
Affarance, Sun, and Phoenix Fire Ot- 
fices, for the prevention of the fires, 
which fo frequently happen in this me- 
tropolis; their propofitions were, that 
a nightly patrol fhould be eftablifed, 
confifting of the engineers, firemen, and 
fervants, belonging to the faid feveral 
offices; that they fhould have their 
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different beats or rounds, and that 
there fhould be ftationed at the ‘faid 
different parts of town, engines, with 
hories ready in waiting, to convey them 
to any part upon the firft alarm of fire. 
He conceived the plan was of fuch 
utility and confequence, as to need no 
other recommendation than ts merit. 
The plan was referred to a committee 
to examine and report to the court 
thereon. 

19. His majefty in council was this 
day pleafed to order, that the parlia- 
ment, which ftands prorogued to !huri- 
day the third day of November, fhould 
be further prorogued to Tuefday the 
twentieth day of December next. 

Ipfwich, OF, 22. ‘Thurfday laft, 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
had feveral days awful claps of thunder; 
foon after which intelligence was re- 
ceived that a barn was fet on fire by 
lightning at Bournhall, about a mile 
from hence, in the occupation of the 
witow Rivers. The engines belonging 
to the town were immediately fent, 
and vaft numbers of people attended 
them, but very little water being at 
hand their endeavours were not of much 
avail; for the flames were fo rapid that 
the barn, together with moft of the corn 
therein, a fable and ftack adjoining were 
confumed. 

az. The herring fithery at Aberai- 
ron, Cardiganthire, promifes a moft 
plentiful feafon. Immenfe quantities 
have already been taken, and veflels 
from the ifle of Mann refort there in 
great numbers for cargoes. 

23- Inthe morning a fire broke out 
in that part of the bank where the new 
conftructions were lately made for the 
burning of ufelefs papers, and did fome 
damage to the carpenters’ fheds before 
it was got under. 

The firemen were foon colleéted, and 
the guards kept our the mob. Several 
of the directors alfo aflended. 

It may be neceflary to add, that this 
fire in no way affected, or could affect, 
the repofitories of the public accounts, 
&c. which are amply fecured ayainit the 
poflibility of being injured by fire. 

24. The Sierra Leong compary, 
from which fo many good «ffs are to 
be expected, both in humanity and 
commerce, make a capital of 600,000). 
ef which 500,000! is already raifed. 

St. Fames’s, O8. a5. This day be- 
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| ing the anniverfary of the king’s accef. 


lion to the throne, when his majefty en- 
tered into the thirty-fecond year of his 
reign, the guns in the Park and at the 
Tower were fired at one o'clock! and 
in the evening there were illuminations 
and other public demonftrations of joy 
in London and Wettmintter. 


BIRTHS. 


O8%. 12. Lady Saltoun of a fon— 
16. The Honourable Mrs. Drummond, 
of afon.—1s7 The lady of Re. Adame- 
fon, of Ruffzl-place, efg of a daughter. 
—20. The lady of W. T. Douglas, of 
Teddington, efq. of twins.x—Lady Mary 
Horton, of Foxdenton, Lancafhire, of a 
daughter.—The lady of Andrew Stuart, 
efg. member for Weymouth, of a daugh- 
ter.—at. The lady of R. Brooke Sup- 
ple, of Bolcon-ftreet, efq. of a fon.—27. 
The lady of Tho. Farquier, of Hamp- 
ton court palace, efq. of a fon.—31. 
The lady of Arthur Annefley, efq: one 
of the reprefentatives for Oxford, of a 
daughter.— Now. to. Lady Helen Halli, 
of George Street, Edinburgh, of a for. 
—The Hon. Mrs. Brown, of Great 
George-ftreet, Dublin, of a fon.—The 
lady of W, Francis Reed, of Great Bri- 
tain fireet, Dublin, of a fon.—13. The 
vifcountels Stopford, of a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 


O&. 15. Capt. Dalrymple, of the 
34. regiment of guards, to mifs Twed- 
dell, of Unthank Hall, Northumber- 
land Ch. Lifle, efg. one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Monhagan, Ire- 
land, to mifs Ryder, of Merion- fquares 
Dublin.— Timothy Shelly, efg. membee 
for Horfham, to Mifs Pilford, of Weft 
Grinitead, Suffex.—Jof. Howgate, of 
Norwood houfe, Herts, efq. to mils 
Price, of Fleet-flreet.—The Rev. W. 
illiam Hughes, M. A. reétor of Pitch- 
cott, Bucks, to mifs Wykham, of Sul- 
grave, Northamptonthire.—T he rev. }. 
Heptinftall, to mifs Sambroke.—The 
rev. W. Sneyd, of Mary-bone, to. mifs 
Emma Vernon, of Hanbury, Worcef- 
terfhire.—-Capt. J. Matthews, comman- 
der of the cuftom hovfe™ cutter at Ro- 
chefter to mifs Dixon, of that city.—J. 
D. Jones, of Cawg, Montgomeryhhire, 
efq. to mifs Jane Evans, of Groy, 
Brecknockthire. — 20. W. Ker, of Edin- 
burgh, efg. to mifs Maga-et Hunter, of 
Frankficld.—Dr. Ludlow, of Britol, 
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to Mrs. Gibbs, of Hey wood - houfe, 
Wihs.—a2. Waiter Caruthers, of Chat- 
ham, efq. to mifs Caruthers, eldelt 
@aughter of general Caruthers.—25. 
Ret. Bloxham, of Guildford. cfq. to mis 
Caroline Haydon, of the fame place. — 
Griffith Williams, of Wormwood: grove, 
Carmarthenhire, efq. to mits Evans, of 
Highmead, Cardiganthire.— +9. J. Wil 

liams, of Bod'ewyddan, efg. to mifs 
Wiiliams, of Tufry, Anglefea. - Nov. t. 
W. Domarefk, of La Motte, in the 
Mand of Jerfey, efq. to mifs Dumarefk, 
of Pelnam place, + tohrmaed The Hon. 
W. Leflie, ath fon of the tate earl of 
Newark, to mifs Senior, niece of fir Rr. 
Keith, a general in the Danith fervice. 
~ 6. Chriftopher Hill Harris, of Weo!l 

wich, efg. to mifs Boyfield.—Francis 
Douce, of Gray’s -inn, efg. to mils Price, 
of Bellevue, in the kingdom of Ireland 

— W. James Stevens, efq. lieut. in the 
royal uavy, to mifs Mary Roberts, of 
Shoreham, Sufl-x.— Peter Everard Buck- 
worth, of Shackerly, Chefhire, efq. to 
mifs Blackall, daughter of fir Thomas 
Blackall, kunt. of Dorfet-ftreet, Dublin. 
—~10. Daniel Dey, of Ballycomer, 
King's County, Ireland, efq. to mifs 
Purtell, of Dorfet-it. Dubtm.—Daniel 
Douglas, of Falkingham, Lincolnhiire, 
efq. to mits Pinckney, of Peterborough. 
—The rev. Dr. Sealy, of Chiift 
Church, Corke, to mifs Lane.—George 
Roche, of Briftol, efg. to mifs Blood. 
—Tho. Edward Weir, of Dublin, ef. 
to mifs Vokes, of Limerick. 


DEATHS. 


Of. 15. H Bootefeur, of Billiter-lane, 
efq.—The relit of J. Winthrop, of 
Corke, efq.—Lady Caroline Hunter, of 
Crailing-houfe, Scotland.—Lievt. col. 
Edmund Eyre, of the 64th regiment of 
foot.—-J. A. Pownall, of Plymouth- 
dock, «fq.—Knipe Gobbhet, efq. licut. 
col. of the weftern battalion of the Nor- 
folk militia. —R. Dundas, of Blair, efq. 
«20. Charles Frewin, of Clewer, near 
Windfor, efq.—Rear admiral Inglis.— 
=-Sit Robert Dalvel, of Binne, bart.— 
The rev. Rt. Burt, vicar of Iwicken- 
ham.—Rr. Foxcroft, efq. collector of the 
cultoms in the port of Lancailer.—The | 
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and Deaths. 


right hon. lady Georgina Beauclerk, 
youngeft daughter of the duke of Sr, 
A'bans.—The dowager lady Wailace, of 
Dunlop, Sterlingfhire.—Tho. Figgins, 
of Mary-le-hone, efg.—The lady of Fr, 
Vincent, of Weddington, Warwick/hire, 
efq.—21- H. Lyte, of Sidmouth, Devon, 
efy.—a2e. Jof. Cleaver, of Red lion-fq, 
efq. 24. W. Ward, of Finchley, efg. 
—Mifs Maria Goodenough, daughter 
of George Trenchard Govodenongh, of 
Ditton, efq.—Fr. Frafer, of Findrack, 
North Britain, efq.—J. Macpherfon, of 
Benchar, Invernefsthire, efq —27. Lucius 
O'Brien, of Tixover, Rutlandhire, efg. 
~The lady of J. Hayes, of James-ft. 
Weliminfter, efg.—The rev. Mr. Davis, 
vicar of Send, Surrey. —29. The lady 
of W. Lambert, of Woodmanttone, 
Surrey, efq.—31. Tobias Maynard, of 
the South Sea Houle, efq. John 
Blandy, of Kingfton Bagpure, Berks, 
efq.—J Butler, of Martock, Somerfet- 
thire, efq.—The rev. W. Hole, B.D. 
Arch-deacon of Barftaple.—Fr. Wal. 
dron, of Exeter, efq —Lawrence Cook, 
of Tenby, Pembrokethire, efg —The 
Lady of Ed. Parry, of Durham Lodge, 
Norfolk, efq.—The rev. Jol. Cookfon, 
one of the curates of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch. — The rev. C. Ifaac Yorke, eldeft 
fon of the bifhop of Ely.~ Mifs Cum- 
min, eldeft daughter of G. Cummin, of 
Blackheath, efq.—The right hon. Dene 
nis Daly, member for the county of 
Galway, in Ireland.— Nov. 1. William 
Wall, of Putney, efg. LL. D.—Bamber 
Gafcoyne, efq. receiver-general of his 
majefty’s cultoms.—sir W. Ogilvie, of 
Barras, bart.—5. J. Harper, of Coton, 
Warwickhhire, efg.—J. Pideock, of the 
Piats, Worcelterthire, efq.—-The lady 
of J. Evelyn, of Fellwood-park, Surry, 
efq.—The rev. Mr. Lunn, rector of El- 
feworth, Cambridgefhire.—The rev. J. 
Offley, rector of Cratfield and Laxfield, 
Norfolk. —C.Codd, of Norwich, efq.— 
John Broadley, of Bexley, Kent, efq.— 
Alexander Duff, of Hatton, Bamffhhire, 
efq.—Mifs Lovetta Waring, of Kilkenny. 
—irt» The lady of B. Wilmer, of Co- 
ventry, efq.—14. Mrs. Bonfoy, of New- 
market-palace, and relict of Thomas 
Bonfoy, ¢lq. ; 
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